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FOREST    CROSSING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1^1  1  N  N  I  E  '  S      FATHER. 

li?*'' :»rjU    up,    no    doubt. 

Minnie  could 
"  see  through  her 
"  half-open  eyes 
that  the  light 
J^  was  creeping  in 
■'^^^  at  the  sides  of 
W  the  window  where  the  cur- 
'■*'  tains  did  not  fall,  and  a 
rooster  was  crowing  in  the 
distance  somewhere.  In  fact,  she 
could  hear  her  father's  step  on  the  uncarpeted 
stairs ;  but  she  knew  it  was  chilly,  for  the  tip 
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of  her  nose  was  cold,  and  it  was  so  warm  to 
lie  covered  with  blankets.  If  she  summoned 
courage  to  throw  them  back  it  would  be  dread- 
fully cold,  so  she  lay  still  with  her  eyes  half- 
closed. 

Suddenly  a  sound,  w^hich  came  faintly  to  her 
ears,  caused  her  to  sit  bolt  upright  in  bed.  It 
was  a  soft  pattering  against  the  window-pane. 
Could  it  be  snow  ?  She  could  not  tell  for  a 
minute,  but  by  dint  of  rubbing  her  eyes 
vigorously  and  winking  and  blinking  for  a  few 
moments  she  discovered  that  tiny  white  flakes 
were  fall  in  ^  upon  the  window  ;  there  was 
already  quite  a  little  bank  of  snow  on  the  sill, 
and  when  Minnie  saw  it  her  heart  sank.  She 
rose  slowly,  and  sighed  two  or  three  times  as 
she  dressed,  not  thinking  now  of  the  cold,  but 
of  the  winter  which  was  before  her  and  the 
struggle  which  it  would  bring. 

For  Minnie's  father  was  a  Canadian  lumber- 
man, and  every  year,  as  soon  as  the  winter  set 
in,  he  left  his  home  in  the  town  and  hastened 
to  his  log-hut  in  the  woods,  there  to  remain 
cutting  down  trees  and  splitting  the  wood  ready 
for  the  market  until  the  snow  was  gone  and 
the  spring  came  again.  In  former  years 
Minnie  had   been  left  under  the  care  of  an 
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aunt,  and  he  had  taken  his  wife  with  him,  to 
keep  the  log-hut  and  cook  his  meals.  This 
was  all,  for  she  was  an  irritable,  complain- 
ing woman,  dissatisfied  with  her  lot,  and 
unwilling  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  her  con- 
stant complaints,  which  had  at  first  called  forth 
her  husband's  soothing  comfort,  at  length, 
when  they  became  uncalled  for  and  almost  un- 
bearable, made  him  a  hard,  stern,  silent  man, 
who  bore  his  life  because  it  was  unalterable*^^ 
The  summer  preceding  the  commencement 
of  my  story,  however,  she  died  ;  and  her  hus- 
band, forgetting  everything  but  the  young 
wife  of  long  ago  whom  he  had  loved  so  well, 
bent  over  her  coffin  in  sincere  grief.  But  he 
had  had  too  long  and  stern  a  lesson  to  relax 
much,  and  to  his  only  child  ho  was  almost  a 
stranger.  She  was  fourteen  years  old  now, 
and  when  her  mother's  place  became  vacant, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  keep  house,  she  quietly 
undertook  the  duties  as  they  were  laid  upon  her 
one  by  one ;  and  her  father  knew  no  difference 
between  the  old  life  and  the  new,  except  that 
the  house  was  stiller  and  there  were  no  com- 
plaints. Indeed,  if  he  ever  realised  that  it  was 
a  difficult  position  for  one  so  young,  and  that 
she  was  doing  her  duty  bravely,  he  never  spoke 
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of  it,  or  praised  her  in  any  way,  but  was  the 
same  silent,  grave  man  he  had  been  for  years. 

Minnie  longed  to  cheer  and  help  him,  and  in 
all  her  home  duties  strove  to  make  his  comfort 
her  chief  aim.  She  had  learned  to  know  who  is 
strength  in  weakness  and  comfort  in  trouble,  and 
of  Him  she  sought  guidance.  She  had  learned 
to  carry  all  her  little  perplexities  to  her  Saviour 
instead  of  an  earthly  friend,  and  it  was  her  one 
source  of  happiness  to  have  that  Friend  so  near. 
Her  father  sneered  at  all  holy  things.  She  had 
heard  him  laugh  and  scojff  when  he  stood  chat- 
ting with  some  group  of  men  gathered  outside 
the  door  on  a  summer's  evening.  Whenever 
the  subject  was  made  the  topic  of  conversation 
he  never  failed  to  laugh,  and  say  religion  was 
all  nonsense,  or  that  "  them  pious  ones  was  no 
better  than  they  should  be."  These  things 
sank  down  deep  in  Minnie's  heart  and  made  it 
ache  sorely.  She  longed  above  all  that  her 
father  should  know  the  truth  and  learn  to  love 
all  good  things.  She  knew  that  then,  and  not 
till  then,  would  he  be  happy.  "  If  I  only  could 
do  something  towards  it  !'*  she  cried,  and  then, 
seeing  no  way,  she  went  about  her  daily  tasks 
with  patient  toil,  waiting  for  she  knew  not 
what  to  change  her  father's   heart.     God  all 
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the  time  was  planning  for  her,  only  her  poor 
little  eyes  could  not  see  the  end  as  He  did. 

And  now  the  snow  had  come — the  snow 
which  she  had  been  expecting  and  dreading, 
wondering  what  steps  her  father  would  take 
this  winter,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  leave 
her  behind  and  go  off  into  the  woods  alone. 

When  she  went  downstairs  it  was  with  a 
determination  to  be  prepared  for  anything  that 
it  should  be  her  lot  to  bear,  but  still  with  a 
plan  and  purpose  working  in  her  brain. 

John  .Drew  was  kindling  the  kitchen  lire, 
and  as  Minnie  caught  sight  of  his  face  she  saw 
that  he  too  had  seen  the  snow.  He  did  not 
look  up,  however,  and  Minnie  prepared  the 
breaiifast,  and  they  sat  down  in  silence.  The 
clatter  of  cups  and  knives  continued  so  long 
without  another  sound,  and  Minnie  was  so 
anxiously  waiting  for  some  word,  that  finally 
when  her  father  spoke  she  started  as  if 
frightened. 

"I  shall  get  into  the  woods  to-morrow, 
Minnie,  if  this  snow  keeps  on,  so  you  had  better 
get  the  things  a  little  closer  together,  and  put 
me  up  a  box-full,  and  then  go  over  to  Aunt 
Lucy's.  I  shall  lock  up  the  house.  Snow  is 
early  this  year." 
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"  Do  you  intoiul  for  mo  to  stay  with  aunt 
this  year,  father  ?'*  asked  Minnie,  timidly. 

**  Isn't  that  what  yuu  always  do  when  I  am 
away  r"' 

"Yes,  father,  but  I  thought  jierhaps  this 
year  I  might  go  with  you  into  the  woods  and 
keep  the  cabin." 

*'  You  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

*'  I  could  learn  in  a  little  while,  father,"  she 
urged,  looking  at  him  with  beseeching  eyes. 

"  You  would  be  afraid  to  stay  all  day  by 
yourself,  and  the  cabin  is  not  over- warm  at 
times,"  he  said,  without  looking  at  her. 

"  I  should  like  to  try." 

*'  I  don't  think  it  will  do."  The  chair  wes 
pushed  back,  and  he  rose  from  the  table. 

Minnie  could  not  move.  She  drank  her 
coffee  slowly,  trying  to  choke  down  the  tears, 
for  she  knew  that  her  father  disliked,  above  all 
things,  that  any  one  should  cry,  but  she  was  dis- 
appointed. It  seemed  to  her  that  all  her  efforts 
for  his  comfort  had  been  for  nothing.  He  did 
not  care  enough  for  her  even  to  let  her  keep  his 
little  hut  in  the  woods. 

"  I'll  split  two  or  three  armfuls  of  wood 
before  I  go  down  town,"  said  he,  and  left  the 
room  and  the  house. 
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Minnie,  thus  loft  alone,  bent  her  head  upon 
the  table  and  burst  into  tears.  She  so  longed 
to  make  her  father's  home  happy,  and  yet  now 
she  must  give  up  even  the  attempt  to  do  so.  It 
was  very  hard  for  her  to  believe  that  it  was 
God's  will  thus  to  frustrate  all  her  plans,  which 
she  thought  had  been  good  and  wise.  She 
cried  steadily  for  some  time,  and  then,  fearful 
that  her  father  would  come  in  and  iind  her 
thus,  she  rose  and  began  slowly  to  clear  the 
breakfast- table. 

Perhaps  when  John  Drew  camo  back  with 
the  first  arHiful  of  w^od  he  saw  the  tear- 
stained  cheeks  and  surmised  for  the  first  time 
what  a  disappointment  he  had  brought  about, 
or  perhaps  God  was  planning  for  Minnie  ;  at 
any  rate,  on  his  wa}'  to  the  railroad  station, 
where  he  and  all  the  rest  of  the  male  in- 
habitants of  the  town  gathered  every  day  to 
see  the  trains  come  in,  he  stopped  at  the  door 
of  a  neighbour's  cottage  and  knocked. 

It  was  opened  by  a  worn-looking  woman, 
who  was  holding  by  the  hand  a  boy  of  five,  to 
whom  the  sight  of  the  street  was  a  great 
temptation. 

"  Good  morning,  ma'am,''  said  John. 

"  Good  morning,  John.     My  husband  is  not 
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at  home. — Stand  back,  Billie. — He's  gone  to 
the  station. — Be  still,  I  tell  you. — Going  into 
the  woods  to-morrow  ?  " 

**I  thought  of  it.  I  want  to  see  you  a 
minute.     Shall  I  come  in  ?  " 

**  Certainly,  come  right  in. — No,  Billie,  you'll 
catch  cold ;  let  me  shut  the  door. — Take  a 
chair,  John,"  and  the  good  woman,  who  always 
stood  a  little  in  awe  of  the  grave,  silent  man, 
dusted  him  a  chair,  and  wondered  inwardly 
what  he  wanted  from  her. 

**I  came  to  find,''  said  he,  sitting  down, 
'*  whether  you  were  going  into  the  woods  this 
year  with  Bill.  My  girl,  Minnie,  is  quite  set 
on  keeping  the  cabin  for  me.  She  is  a  young 
thing,  but  she  is  handy  about  the  house,  and  I 
thought,  as  your  cabin  is  next  to  mine,  that  if 
you  were  going  perhaps  I  might  let  her  go." 

"Yes,  I'm  going  with  Bill  to-morrow.  I 
shall  leave  little  Billie  here ;  it's  too  cold  for 
him  in  the  woods.  But  I'll  have  to  take  Nancy  ; 
she  did  not  get  along  well  last  year,  she  cannot 
be  contented  away  from  me," 

His  eyes  followed  hers  to  a  little  girl  who  sat 
rocking  Backwards  and  forwards  in  a  chair  in 
the  corner.  Her  listless  manner  and  vacant 
face   proclaimed    her   an    imbecile,    and   the 
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mother's  look  showed  how  rreat  was  the  burden 
she  bore,  and  yet  with  what  love  she  clung  to 
her  eldest  child. 

**  Do  you  think  it  will  do  for  Minnie  ?"  asked 
John,  a  little  anxiously.  "  Jane  never  liked 
it,  she  said  it  ruined  her  health,'* 

"  If  the  child  wants  to  go  I  should  let  her 
try.  She's  a  smart  little  thing,  and  I'm  sure 
I  shall  be  glad  to  give  her  a  lift  now  and  then 
for  the  sake  of  having  her  there." 

"Thank  you  kindly,"  said  John,  perhaps  all 
the  more  earnestly  that  he  thought  how  unsel- 
fish must  be  the  praise  of  his  daughter,  who  was 
so  great  a  contrast  to  the  figure  in  the  chair. 

As  John  took  his  way  to  the  station,  the 
fenowflakes  fell  thick  and  fast  all  about  him. 
He  noticed  the  steady  increase  and  deepening 
since  the  morning,  yet  somehow  he  did  not 
feel  the  usual  dread  of  the  work  before  him. 
He  joined  the  men  at  the  station,  watched  the 
morning  train  come  in,  and  even  talked  awhile 
with  Bill  AdAinj^r 

"  I've  been  to  see  your  wife,"  said  he.  "  My- 
girl  is  going  up  into  the  woods  with  me,  and 
I  wanted  to  see  whether  your  wife  would  look 
out  for  her  a  little.  It  is  going  to  be  fiqe 
weather  for  sledding-,  I  think," 
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"  First-rate.  I*m  sure  my  wife  was  glad  to 
do  anything  for  Minnie.  She's  a  good  girl, 
and  cheers  us  up  wonderfully  when  she  comes 
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Minnie  heard  her  father  stamp  the  snow 
from  his  boots  when  he  returned,  and  then  as 
he  stopped  to  brush  them  off  she  heard  him 
Avhistling  to  himself.  "What  could  have  made 
him  so  cheerful,  and  on  the  day  of  the  first 
snow  too ;  could  it  be  that  he  was  glad  to  get 
away  from  home  and  from  her  ? 

"  It's  quite  a  snow,  Minnie,"  said  he,  coming 
in  ;  *'  but  I  think  it  will  clear  at  sundown,  and 
leave  us  a  bright  day  to-morrow,  and  yet  be 
good  sledding.  I've  been  talking  to  Bill 
Adams's  wife,  and  I've  about  decided  to  take 
you  with  me.  She  says  it  will  not  hurt  you, 
and  she'll  look  after  you ;  so  you  can  put  the 
things  together,  and  perhaps  you  had  better 
go  down  there  some  time  to-day  and  ask  about 
what  is  best  to  take  and  what  to  leave." 

"  Oh,  father ! "  cried  Minnie,  starting  up 
from  her  chair,  **  are  you  really  going  to  take 
me  !     Oh,  how  happy  I  shall  be  !" 

**  Out  in  the  woods,  with  only  me  for  com- 
pany ?"  asked  her  father,  with  an  incredulous 
smile  breaking  over  his  grave  face. 
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"  Yes,  indeed,  and  I'll  try  hard  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  you." 

John  did  not  reply,  but  went  out  to  mend 
his  sled,  and  he  whistled  as  he  worked.  He 
collected  and  sharpened  his  tools  for  winter 
use,  and  as  he  left  the  barn  he  patted  the  noses 
of  the  two  horses  that  were  to  be  his  helpers 
in  his  work.  **  We  are  going  into  the  woods. 
Star  and  Nan,"  said  he  ;  and  he  said  it  almost 
triumphantl3\ 


Minnie  was  full  of  her  plans  and  her  packing 
all  the  afternoon.  She  went  down  to  see  Mary 
Adams,  and  was  so  full  of  questions  and  joyous 
anticipations  that  she  almost  cheered  the 
anxious  mother,  who  was  hurrying  to  arrange 
everything  so  that  little  Billie  could  be  left 
and  the  imbecile  daughter  taken  without  harm. 
Minnie  amused  the  boy  while  Mary  baked  great 
loaves  of  bread,  and  even  ran  down  to  the 
village  store  to  tell  Bill  to  be  sure  and  bring  a 
barrel  of  potatoes  in  Lis  waggon. 

Minnie  was  so  anxious  that  her  father  should 
miss  nothing  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
that  she  worked  until  late  in  the  evening,  long 
after  her  father  had  gone  to  bed. 

Finally  she  crept  softly  upstairs  to  her  little 
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room,  which  she  had  left  so  sadly  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  full  of  thankfulness,  knelt  to.  say  her 
prayer.  It  was  from  a  grateful  heart,  and 
when  she  rose  and  went  to  the  window  the 
clouds  were  floating  away  and  a  full  moon  was 
riding  in  the  clear  heavens,  while  underneath 
upon  the  earth  lay  a  foot  of  pure  white  snow, 
the  harbinger  of  a  long,  cold,  hard  winter. 

To-morrow  Minnie  was  to  go  away  miles 
from  any  human  habitation  except  the  hut  of 
Bill  and  his  wife,  and  there  stay  for  months 
with  nothing  to  vary  the  dull  round  of  common 
tasks  ;  yet  she  went  to  bed  with  a  full  heart, 
singing  joyously  to  herself,  "  To-morrow  we 
are  going  into  the  woods." 
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tLow  cabin  made  of  logs  and  imperfectly 
thatched,  and,  a  few  yards  distant,  another 
a  little  larger  but  otherwise  much  the 
same.  Around  them  on  three  sides  tall  bare 
trees  stretched  for  miles,  while  a  short  distance 
in  front  the  railway  track  was  laid,  along  the 
sides  of  which  was  to  be  placed  in  huge  piles 
the  lumber  they  should  succeed  in  cutting 
through  the  winter.  This  was  the  scene  which 
greeted  Minnie's  eye  when,  tired  and  hungry, 
the  two  families  brought  their  teams  to  a  stand- 
still The  horses  hung  their  heads  wearily,  and 
Nancy  was  crying  with  cold.  Mary  Adams 
was  sadly  thinking  of  the  little  one  left  behind, 
and  John  Drew  was  searching  for  a  shoyel 
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with  which  he  could  dig  a  path  through  the 
freshly  fallen  enow  to  the  cabin  door.  It  was 
certainly  time  for  some  one  to  rouse  them  into 
cheerfulness,  or  at  least  a  show  of  it,  so  Minnie 
sprang  from  the  waggon,  and  after  a  slight  pull- 
ing about  of  boxes  and  bundles,  found  the 
shovel,  and  while  her  father  was  busy  clearing 
a  path  she  gave  Nancy  her  little  grey  muff  to 
warm  her  hands ;  which  so  pleased  the  poor 
child  that  she  stilled  her  sobs  in  a  moment. 
Ignoring  her  father's  suggestion  that  she  should 
wait  for  a  path,  Minnie  plunged  resolutely 
through  the  snow  and  unfastened  the  cabin 
door.  It  was  bare  and  drear  enough.  The 
plaster  had  fallen  from  between  the  logs  and  lay 
scattered  along  the  floor.  The  ashes  of  the  last 
fire  that  had  been  built  were  still  lying  in  the 
fireplace,  and  a  great  placard  annoimcing  some 
circus  company,  which  had  been  fastened  against 
the  side,  was  hanging  from  one  corner  and 
flapping  to  and  fro.  The  wind  had  found  many 
places  to  creep  in,  and  was  exerting  itself  now 
to  its  utmost.  Minnie's  heart  sank  for  a  moment 
and  her  face  looked  blank.  Her  father,  who 
had  followed  her  in,  saw  it.  "  It's  a  poor  place 
to  bring  you  into,  Minnie,**  said  he. 

"  We'll  soon  make  it  look  very  different  from 
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this,  father/*  she  replied,  cheerfully.  *'Havc 
you  some  dry  wood  for  a  fire  ?*' 

He  brought  it,  and  then  went  away  to  put 
his  horses  into  the  little  log- shed  adjoining  the 
cabin  which  was  used  for  a  stable.  By  the 
time  he  returned  Minnie  had  a  bright  fire  burn- 
ing in  the  chimney-place,  and  the  floor  was 
swept  clean  ready  for  the  waggon-load  of  goods 
they  had  brought.  During  the  next  hour  they 
worked  quickly  to  make  the  most  of  the  day- 
light ;  and  when  at  last  Minnie  lighted  a  candle, 
it  shone  upon  a  cabin  no  longer  empty,  but 
filled  with  furniture — chairs,  tables,  a  bedstead, 
and  cooking  utensils  of  all  sorts.  After  quite 
a  search,  Minnie  found  what  they  wanted  for 
supper  and  made  some  tea.  They  needed  it 
sorely,  for  although  the  cabin  began  to  look 
quite  habitable,  yet  the  cold  wind  crept  in  at 
the  open  chinks  and  made  them  shiver. 

After  the  meal  was  over  John  opened  a  trunk 
he  had  brought,  and  took  from  it  a  large  piece 
of  sail-cloth.  "  I'm  going  to  make  you  a  room 
with  this,  Minnie,"  said  he,  and  with  great  care 
he  fastened  it  to  the  sides  and  the  rafters  until 
he  had  completely  parted  off  a  corner  of  the 
room.  Into  this  he  carried  the  only  bedstead 
he  had  brought  and  Minnie's  little  trunk.     He 
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then  filled  all  the  open  places  between  the  logs 
with  bits  of  bark  or  rolls  of  paper,  so  that 
Minnie  might  not  feel  the  cold. 

Her  enjoyment  fully  repaid  him  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken,  and  she  watched  quite  as 
intently  while  ho  hung  a  hammock  for  himself 
in  the  main  room,  and  moved  the  tables  and 
packing-boxes  into  their  places. 

By  the  time  they  had  finished  their  task  they 
were  very  tired,  and  the  candle  was  dying  in 
its  socket. 

"  You  had  better  go  to  bed  at  once,  Minnie,*' 
said  her  father,  "the  fire-light  will  shine  enough 
for  you  to  see  quite  well  behind  your  curtain.'* 

Minnie  knew  that,  but  where  should  she 
read  her  Bible  ?  She  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  taking  the  book  from  her  pocket  she  knelt 
down  by  the  open  fire  and  by  its  light  read  her 
evening  chapter.  Her  father  watched  her  in 
silence ;  but  he  was  not  offended,  she  knew,  for 
he  bade  her  good-night  very  pleasantly,  and 
told  her  if  she  was  not  warm  enough  to  speak 
to  him,  and  he  would  give  her  another  quilt. 

Minnie  was  so  weary  that  she  fell  asleej) 
almost  directly,  and  slept  so  soundly  that  when 
she  finally  woke  the  late  November  sun  was 
rising,  and  she  could  tell  by  the  sounds  that  her 
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father  was  preparing  breakfiist.  She  dressed 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  came  out  from  behind 
tlie  curtain. 

"  Oh,  father,"  she  said,  "  why  did  you  not 
speak  to  me?" 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  you  should  hear  nic 
now,"  he  replied,  "  but  a  pan  fell  from  my 
hand  and  made  a  noise.  You  will  have  all  you 
can  do  to-day,  I*m  thinking." 

The  new  tone  in  her  father's  voice  made 
Minnie's  heart  throb.  He  really  cared  for  her, 
then,  and  had  tried  to  move  softly  that  he 
might  not  awaken  her  !  She  longed  more  than 
ever  now  to  work  for  him,  as  she  saw  there  was 
a  chance  to  make  him  happy.  He  left  the  cabin 
as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  and  when  Minnie 
looked  out  at  the  door  the  horses  were  fastened 
to  the  sledge,  and  he  was  putting  in  a  bag  of 
oats  for  their  dinner. 

"Do  you  bring  the  horses  back  at  noon, 
father  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  I  shall  not  come  back  until  sunset." 

"  Then  take  something  with  you,"  she  urged. 
"  I  can  have  a  dish  filled  in  a  minute." 

"  No,  I  cannot  be  bothered  with  it,  and  a 
cold  lunch  is  worse  than  nothing  on  a  sharp 
day  like  this.     Get  along,  Nan,"  and  he  drove 
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off  along  the  road  through  the  long  line  of 
trees. 

Minnie  looked  after  him  gravely,  and  thought 
of  the  long  day  before  him  in  the  woods,  of  the 
steady  hard  labour  of  cutting  the  trees  with 
nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  toil.  She 
turned  back  into  the  cabin  with  a  wistful  face, 
and  seeing  the  confusion  which  still  reigned 
there,  set  herself  to  work  to  arrange  the  cabin. 
She  too  had  a  long  day's  work,  but  it  was  a 
pleasant  task,  and  as  she  saw  the  whole  place 
growing  neat  under  her  hands,  and  a  homelike 
look  appearing  in  the  rough  little  hut,  she 
longed  for  her  father's  coming. 

But  her  task  was  done  by  noon,  and  as  she 
sat  on  the  doorstep  in  the  sunlight  resting  from 
her  labour,  and  looking  backward  into  the  cabin 
to  inspect  her  work,  she  suddenly  remembered 
a  large  bundle  of  old  newspapers  her  father 
had  brought  to  paper  the  walls  of  the  cabin  to 
make  it  warm  and  cheerful.  Why  could  she 
not  paper  the  room  herself  and  save  her  weary 
father  so  much  trouble  ?  She  sprang  up,  found 
the  papers,  made  some  paste,  and  set  to  work. 
It  was  a  longer  task  than  she  had  imagined  it 
to  be,  for  it  required  some  coaxing  to  make  the 
papers  cling  to  the  logs  and  yet  lie  smooth 
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upon  them,  and  Minnie  was  new  to  the  work  ; 
but  when  at  last  it  was  finished  she  ran  down 
to  the  other  cabin,  and  asked  Mary  Adams  to 
come  and  inspect  her  work. 

The  kind  woman — one  of  those  never  so  full 
of  her  own  tasks  but  she  had  time  to  help 
another — came  and  admired  so  much  that  she 
begged  Minnie  to  come  the  next  morning  and 
assist  her  to  paper  her  own.  Perhaps  she  knew 
that  such  a  request  was  worth  far  more  than 
simple  praise.  Minnie  promised  readily ;  and 
then,  as  it  was  almost  sunset,  she  set  the  table, 
and  placed  a  slice  of  ham  on  the  fire  to  cook 
and  made  some  biscuit,  and  had  them  all  ready 
to  put  upon  the  fire  in  one  of  those  curious 
pans  which  have  a  cover  in  which  to  spread 
hot  ashes,  and  which  is  placed  upon  an  open 
wood  fire  such  as  Minnie  was  obliged  to  use. 
This  pan  was  to  be  placed  as  soon  as  the  heads 
of  her  father's  horses  appeared  through  the  gap 
in  the  trees.  But  it  grew  dark  before  he 
came,  so  Minnie  lighted  a  candle,  set  it  in  tlie 
window,  and  listened  for  his  approach.  At 
length  she  heard  his  voice  stopping  the  horses, 
and  the  biscuits  were  on  the  fire  in  a  moment. 
She  knew  well  that  the  horses  would  be  cared 
for  before  her  father  would  eat  his  own  supper, 
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and  she  measured  the  time  it  would  take  so 
nearly  that  when  he  opened  the  door  and  camo 
in  the  supper  was  smoking  on  the  table.  The 
cabin  was  so  neat,  and  bright,  and  warm,  and 
tlic  supper  so  nicely  prepared,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  face  of  his  daughter  was  so  bright,  and 
she  seemed  so  glad  to  sec  him,  that  he  sat  down 
with  a  feeling  of  content  and  pleasure  in  his 
heart  which  was  quite  new  there. 

"Why,  who  has  been  papering?"  he  asked, 
after  a  moment's  pleased  survey  of  the  cabin. 

"  I  have." 

"  Who  showed  you  how  ?" 

"  Nobody  ;  x  thought  I  would  try,  and  then 
Mary  came  to  see,  and  she  said  it  was  all  right." 
AVliich,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  mild  version  of 
Mary's  exclamations  and  praises. 

**  It  is  done  better  than  I  could  have  done  it," 
said  her  father  ;  "  and  you  have  cooked  this  hot 
supper  besides.  Why,  you  are  a  first-class 
little  housekeeper.     Are  you  not  very  tired  ?" 

Weariness  was  nothing  after  such  praises. 
She  sat  down  with  a  glad  feeling  of  reward  in 
her  heart,  which  was  not  lessened  when  her 
father  took  his  place  so  contentedly  by  the  fire 
and  told  her  of  his  day's  work.  She  knew  he 
had  never  addressed  so  many  words  to  her  be- 
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fore.  He  even  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  hand- 
ful of  checkerberries,  which  he  had  found  in 
the  woods  and  gathered  for  her.  But  what  did 
Minnie's  heart  the  most  good  was  to  notice 
that  he  took  good  care  that  the  candle  should 
be  burning  brightly  and  standing  on  the 
table  when  she  was  ready  to  read  her  evening 
chapter,  and  although  he  said  nothing  about  it 
lie  was  very  still,  looking  at  the  fire  while  she 
read.  Scoffer  as  he  was,  he  knew  that  Minnie 
had  lived  her  Bible  all  day,  and  that  the  reading 
was  not  the  only  thing.  If  she  had  read  her 
Bible  and  then  neglected  her  work  he  would 
have  had  no  patience  with  it. 

She  said  nothing  about  his  dinner  the  next 
morning,  but  let  him  go  away  without  a  w  jrd, 
for  she  had  a  little  scheme  in  her  own  mind 
that  she  was  determined  to  carry  out.  Toward 
noon  she  made  some  soup  with  plenty  of  potatoes 
and  rice  in  it,  and  a  little  piece  of  meat,  and 
when  it  was  thoroughly  cooked  she  poured  it 
into  a  dish,  and  after  having  covered  this  care- 
fully she  wrapped  the  whole  in  a  piece  of  flannel. 
She  then  put  on  her  cloak  and  hood,  and  with 
her  precious  bundle  started. 

The  road  through  the  woods  was  longer  than 
she  thought  and  more  difficult,  for  her  feet  sank 
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in  the  soft  snow,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
she  heard  the  strokes  of  her  father's  axe. 
Finally,  however,  she  heard  the  distant  blows, 
and  then  she  came  upon  him  in  a  little  opening, 
cutting  deep  gashes  into  a  big  tree,  while  the 
horses  were  fastened  at  a  little  distance  eating 
their  dinner  of  oats  from  a  box  placed  upon  a 
fallen  tree. 

She  came  up  behind  him,  and  was  close  upon 
him  before  he  knew.  She  spoke  then,  and  he 
turned  with  a  start.  "How  came  you  here, 
child  ?"  he  said,  hastily  dropping  his  axe  and 
coming  up  to  her. 

"  I've  brought  you  some  hot  soup,  father  ;  I 
knew  that  ^''ou  would  want  it,  it  is  so  cold  in 
the  woods,  and  the  day  must  seem  so  long." 
She  gave  him  the  dish;  and  he  took  it  without 
a  word,  but  with  a  strange  look  in  his  face,  as  if 
no  one  had  ever  done  so  much  for  him  before, 
and  he  did  not  quite  know  how  to  receive  it. 
He  cleared  a  space  in  front  of  a  fallen  tree  and 
made  her  sit  down  there.  She  chatted  with 
him  while  he  ate  his  soup,  and  was  glad  to  see 
him  resting  and  looking  so  pleased. 

"  I  feel  like  a  new  man,  Minnie,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  finished ;  "  I  only  wish  I  could 
spare  time  to  take  you  home  on  my  sledge,  but 
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I  must  get  back  again  to  my  work."  She  bade 
him  good-bye,  took  her  dish,  and  went  back 
again  through  the  woods  a  happy  girl,  for  she 
was  learning  the  way  to  her  father's  heart. 

There  never  was  a  day  after  that,  except 
when  the  drifts  were  too  high  and  heavy  for 
her  to  wade  through,  but  he  learned  to  expect 
her  figure  about  twelve  o'clock  walking  through 
the  woods  ;  and  often  did  he  listen  for  her  voice, 
which  he  was  sure  to  hear  singing  some  sweet 
hymn  long  before  he  saw  her  form. 

As  the  days  and  weeks  went  on,  the  winter 
set  in,  and  the  weather  was  unusually  severe. 
The  snow  piled  high  and  drifted  in  the  forest, 
and  there  were  days  when  the  men  had  to  dig 
their  way  step  by  step  to  where  they  were  at 
work.  When  they  found  it  thus  diflBcult  they 
joined  labours,  sometimes  working  together  on 
John  Drew'3  land,  and  sometimes  on  William 
Adams's.  Then  Minnie  had  two  dishes  to  carry 
instead  of  one,  and  her  bright  face  was  always 
greeted  with  "  Here  comes  our  Minnie.  What 
a  brave  girl ! " 

John  Drew  had  of  old  counted  the  days  he 
had  spent  in  the  forest,  wishing  that  each  one 
would  be  the  last ;  now  he  almost  lamented 
when  one  was  gone.    Sometimes  both  men  gave 
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up  a  day  to  a  journey  to  the  nearest  post-office 
to  procure  any  letters  there  might  be  awaiting 
them,  and  to  replenish  their  food  and  grain, 
liut  in  December  this  year  the  roads  were  so 
piled  with  snow  that  for  some  weeks  they  were 
unable  to  make  a  road  through  the  woods. 

At  those  times  the  only  way  was  to  walk  on 
the  railroad  track,  and  of  course  they  could  only 
bring  back  small  quantities,  for  it  was  twice 
the  distance  by  rail,  and  they  were  often  afraid 
of  becoming  exhausted  or  numb  from  the  intense 
cold.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  however,  John 
Drew  managed  to  bring  in  his  large  pocket  a 
pair  of  indiarubber  boots  for  Minnie.  She 
was  very  much  pleased,  but  it  was  not  so  much 
with  the  gift  as  at  the  feeling  which  she 
knew  must  have  prompted  it — love  for  her  and 
realisation  of  the  trouble  she  took  for  his  sake. 

Minnie  had  brought  a  few  books  with  her 
from  home,  selected  with  much  care  from  her 
small  stock.  She  offered  one  night  to  read  to 
her  father. 

"Have  you  anything  but  the  Bible?'*  ho 


asked. 


She  replied   eagerly,     "Yes, 


stor)'- 


some 

books."     He  told  her  he  "  wouldn't  mind  if  she 
tried  one  of  them;'*  so  it  happened  that  she 
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read  aloud  evening  after  evening,  stories  indeed, 
but  telling  of  faith  in  Christ  and  self-denial  for 
His  sake — stoiies  of  courage  and  work,  which 
made  the  little  maiden's  cheeks  glow,  and  her 
heart  throb  with  desire  to  be  like  those  of  whom 
she  read.  John  Drew  listened  at  first  entirely 
for  the  story,  but  he  learned  at  least  to  respect 
the  faith  of  which  they  spoke,  and  the  love 
toward  God  which  inspired  them.  Simple 
stories  they  were,  of  child-life  often,  but  in  the 
long  hours  of  those  winter  evenings,  when  they 
were  shut  in  by  the  snow,  and  the  storms  went 
whistling  around  the  cabin,  the  girl  read  and 
the  man  listened,  unconsciously  drinking  in  all 
the  lessons  taught,  the  one  with  unquestioning 
faith,  the  other  with  growing  regard  for  the 
things  taught,  and  the  bright  example  which 
every  day  was  set  before  his  eyes. 

And  the  pile  of  lumber  at  the  side  of  the  rail- 
road track  grew  higher  and  longer  every  day. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PARAGRAPH. 

ti.oNG  train  of  cars  was  rapidly  whirling 
its  way  through  the  miles  of  forest 
which  stretched  through  the  Dominion 
of  Canada ;  barren  and  desolate  the  road  was, 
but  it  served  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Provinces.  There 
was  scarcely  anything  to  be  seen  from  the  car 
windows.  Marks  of  newly-felled  trees,  with 
now  and  then  at  rare  intervals  a  log  cabin  and 
a  pile  of  lumber,  were  the  only  objects  for 
many  miles.  At  longer  distances  a  little  village, 
where  the  train  would  come  to  a  standstill  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  knot  of  men,  having 
watched  its  approach,  would  stand  gazing  at  it 
stupidly.      The    locomotive    would    suddenly 
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Bbriek  out  its  dislike  at  such  staring,  and 
trundle  away,  moving  faster  and  faster  as  the 
distance  from  the  station  increased. 

Horace  Walters  yawned,  looked  at  his  watcb, 
tapped  his  feet  upon  the  floor,  and  whistled. 

"  Rough  country,  sir,"  said  a  fellow-traveller, 
noticing  his  weary  manner. 

"  I  should  think  so,*'  he  responded ;  "  I  have 
not  seen  a  house  for  twenty  miles.  Here,  boy, 
give  us  a  paper.'*  The  newsboy  turned,  gave 
him  the  paper,  and  went  on  crying  his  papers 
through  the  train. 

"That  is  the  seventh  time  that  boy  has 
been  through  this  car  with  something  to  sell 
to-day,*'  said  Horace,  imfolding  his  paper. 
"First  it  was  maple  sugar — second,  prize 
packages  of  stationery — third,  apples — fourth, 
boiks — fifth,  candy — sixth,  vegetable  ivory — 
seventh,  this  paper.  He  must  have  enough 
stock  for  a  store  in  the  baggage-room.  I 
think  the  best  way  to  kill  time  is  to  read  this 
paper  through,  down  one  column  and  up  the 
next.*' 

He  commenced  his  task,  and  read  industri- 
ously for  some  time,  and  then,  finding  the  car 
close  and  uncomfortable,  he  raised  the  window. 
The  wind  blew  in  strong  and  cold,  so  that  he 
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was  soon  chilled  through.  He  reached  one 
hand  to  close  the  window,  but  finding  it  re- 
quired both,  di  ^>ped  his  paper  ?nd  attempted 
to  unfasten  the  lock.  It  proved  unyielding, 
and  as  he  leaned  forward  to  bring  his  strength 
to  bear  upon  it  the  wind  came  in  with  a  sweep, 
and  whirled  his  paper  out  upon  the  top  of  a 
long  pile  of  lumber.  He  looked  after  it  in  dis- 
may, brought  the  window  down  with  a  crash, 
and  looked  round  at  his  companion,  who 
laughed. 

"  Your  occupation  is  gone,"  said  he.  "  But 
the  paper  dropped  near  some  cabin ;  perhaps  its 
inmates  will  get  the  benefit  of  it." 

"  Mere  chance  if  they  can  read,"  responded 
Horace ;  and  putting  his  head  back  against 
the  window-frame,  he  composed  himself  for  a 
nap. 

The  paper  thus  carried  away  fluttered  awhile 
on  the  top  of  the  lumber,  and  then  settled 
down  between  two  logs ;  and  if  God's  hand 
had  not  been  there,  as  everywhere,  leading  and 
ordering  all  things  for  the  best,  it  would  have 
remained  until  the  rains  washed  j  u  to  pieces.  But 
when  John  Drew  came  from  the  woods  with 
his  last  load  of  wood  that  night,  his  daughter, 
ever  on  the  alert  to  help  him,  ran  out,  all 
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muffled  up  in  hoods  and  shawls,  to  unfasten 
the  Lorses  while  he  was  unloading  at  the  wood 
pile.  As  they  were  thus  at  work,  something 
fluttered  in  the  wind  with  ?«.  rustling  sound, 
and  Minnie  saw  a  white  object  on  the  lumber. 
"  "What  is  that  just  at  your  elbow,  father,  which 
seems  moving  about  ?  "  she  asked. 

Her  father  reached  out,  and  putting  his  hand 
upon  the  paper,  drew  it  from  its  resting-place. 

"  It  is  a  newspaper  fallen  from  the  train,  I 
suppose,"  he  said.  "  You  had  better  take  it 
into  the  house  ;  it  may  be  of  some  use."  He 
had  dislodged  it  carefully,  but  still  not  without 
some  rents,  and  Minnie  put  it  in  her  pocket, 
and  for  the  time  being  forgot  all  about  it. 

Another  severe  snow-storm  came  on  that 
night,  which  drifted  in  so  many  places  that 
they  were  kept  busy  in  the  morning  making 
paths  about  the  house  and  into  the  woods.  So 
slowly  were  they  obliged  to  work,  that  it  was 
nearly  noon  before  they  were  out  of  sight,  and 
Minnie  turned  from  watching  them  to  do  her 
work  in  the  house.  Finally,  however,  when 
everything  was  done,  she  sat  down  to  her  sew- 
ing, and  the  rustling  of  the  paper  in  her  pocket 
reminded  her  of  her  treasure.  She  took  it  out> 
and,  smoothing  its  crumpled  folds,  began  to 
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read,  and  found,  much  to  her  joy,  thiit  it  was  a 
paper  only  two  days  old.  She  read  on  for  some 
time,  when  suddenly  she  started  up,  looking 
frightened  and  pale,  glanced  first  one  way  and 
then  another,  and  finally  sat  down  again,  burst 
into  tears,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
{:^he  sobbed  awhile,  and  then  starting  up  again, 
she  put  on  her  hood  and  cloak,  found  the  snow- 
shoes  her  father  had  bought  for  her  from  an 
Indian  woman,  fastened  the  clumsy  things  upon 
her  feet,  and  started  into  the  woods.  She  heard 
Mary  Adams  calling  her,  but  she  would  not 
look  around,  only  hastening  on.  How  slowly 
she  seemed  to  move,  and  the  long  queer  shoes, 
although  they  kept  her  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow,  seemed  so  hard  to  drag.  Finally,  she  saw 
the  two  men  at  work,  and  they  both  stopped 
and  hastened  to  her  as  she  called  to  them  and 
shook  the  paper. 

"  What  is  it,  Minnie  ?  What  has  happened  ?  " 
asked  her  father,  anxiously. 

Minnie,  gasping  and  sobbing,  could  not  reply, 
but  pointing  to  a  paragraph  in  the  paper 
sank  down  upon  the  snow.  Her  father  took 
the  paper,  and  not  knowing  of  anything  better 
to  do,  read  it  aloud.  "  *  A  little  boy  while 
sliding  upon  Silon  Lake,  at  Frederick,  fell  into 
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an  air-hole.  Those  near  hastened  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  succeeded  in  rescuing  him,  but  so 
long  a  time  elapsed  before  he  could  be  conveyed 
to  his  home,  that  he  took  a  severe  cold,  result- 
ing in  fever,  from  which  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
will  recover.  His  name  is  Billie  Adams.  His 
father  is  a  lumberman  in  the  Canada  woods, 
and  the  boy  is  at  present  residing  with  an 
aunt.'  " 

William  Adams  stood,  white  and  trembling, 
loaning  upon  his  axe.  "  Have  you  told  his 
mother  ?  "  he  asked,  faintly,  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

"  No,"  sobbed  Minnie,  "  I  could  not ;  but  I 
will  take  care  of  the  cabin  and  Nancy  if  you 
and  Mary  wish  to  go  to  Frederick." 

"  I  could  not  go,  and  the  roads  are  stopped 
with  snow;  how  could  she  get  there?"  groaned 
the  man ;  and  shouldering  his  axe  he  strode 
away  towards  his  home. 

Minnie  sat  looking  after  him,  while  her 
father  read  the  newspaper  paragraph  over  and 
over.  "  Ah,  poor  things !  "  he  sighed ;  "  and 
the  roads  are  stopped.  Come,  Minnie,  I  guess 
work  is  over  for  to-day." 

They  went  back  slowly,  and  the  snow  piled 
high  on  each  side  of  the  path  looked  terrible  to 
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Minnie,  who  had  previously  liked  the  high 
"^hite  banks.  Now  it  seemed  only  a  barrier 
between  the  parents  and  the  sick  child.  As 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  railroad  track  the 
train  shot  by  with  a  shrill  whistle  and  great 
clatter.  "Father,"  said  Minnie,  out  of  her 
sudden  thought,  "  1*11  stop  the  morning  train 
to-morrow,  and  make  them  take  her  on  board. 
They  will  stop  for  me,  perhaps,  when  they 
would  not  for  you  or  William." 

"  We  will  go  in  and  ask  them  by-and-by," 
replied  her  father;  and  they  instinctively 
avoided  the  grief- stricken  cabin,  and  went  in 
silence  to  their  own  door. 

Afterwards,  when  they  were  ready  to  go, 
and  Minnie  was  bending  over  the  fire  drawing 
the  logs  together,  in  order  to  leave  them  safely, 
her  father,  who  had  been  watching  her  closely, 
spoke. 

"  We  are  going  to  try  to  cheer  them  up  a 
little,  Minnie,"  said  he,  '*  and  I'm  afraid  you  do 
not  feel  very  cheerful." 

"  How  can  1,  father  ?  "  she  said,  raising  her 
head ;  "  little  Billie  is  all  the  comfort  they  have, 
and  if  they  should  lose  him  it  would  seem  too 
hard." 

"  Perhaps  he  will  not  die," 
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'*  Oh !  I  hope  not.  Think  of  his  life  being 
taken  while  Nancy  is  left.** 

"  I  don't  read  the  Bible,  Minnie,  but  IVe 
heard  you  say  that  it  teaches  that  God  does 
everything  for  the  best.  Now,  when  it  comes 
to  the  point,  you  don*t  believe  it  yourself,**  and 
he  laughed. 

Minnie  burst  into  tears. 

"  Go  over  and  see  them,  father ;  I  am  not 
fit.** 

He  turned  and  left  her  to  an  hour  of  bitter 
self-reproach.  She  had  tried  so  hard  by  word 
and  action  to  lead  him  to  the  Saviour,  and  now 
it  was  destroyed  by  her  own  want  of  trust. 
That  laugh  with  which  he  left  her  went  to  her 
heart.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  good  impressions 
she  had  striven  to  create  were  useless  in  a 
moment.  Little  comfort  could  she  give  to  the 
troubled  heart.  It  was  a  fit  punishment.  She 
had  been  feeling  herself  of  too  great  importance, 
and  God  had  humbled  her. 

If  she  could  have  seen  and  heard  her  father 
while  she  sat  thus  mourning,  she  would  have 
been  somewhat  consoled.  He  reasoned  very 
gently  and  kindly  with  the  half-distracted 
mother,  who  longed  to  reach  her  favourite  child, 
but  saw  no  way.   William  sat  silent  and  down- 
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cast  by  the  fireside,  not  capable  of  laying  anj' 
plan  or  giving  any  hope. 

"  God  can  take  care  of  little  Billie/*  said 
John  Drew,  at  last. 

"Then  why  did  He  let  him  fall  into  the 
water  ?  *'  cried  the  mother. 

**  Do  not  accuse  the  good  God  of  what  was 
the  child's  own  carelessness,**  said  John,  argu- 
ing for  that  which  he  did  not  know  until  this 
moment  that  he  believed — ^Minnie's  work  had 
not  been  utterly  in  vain — "perhaps  the  God  you 
accuse  is  bringing  him  back  to  life  now." 

" Then  oh !  then  why  cannot  I  go  to  him?" 

John  bethought  himself  of  Minnie's  offer. 

"My  girl  says  she  will  stop  the  train  to- 
morrow, if  you  will  go  by  it,"  said  he. 

"  I'll  go  ;  of  course  I  will,"  said  the  mother, 
starting  up.     "  But  how  can  she  stop  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  She  says  they  might  stop 
for  a  child,  when  they  might  not  for  one  of  us." 

"  Do  let  her  try  it ;  it  is  the  only  hope  that 
remains,"  sighed  the  poor  woman. 

So  John  Dre\/  went  home  and  told  Miinio, 
thinking  it  would  cheer  her,  and  not  knowing 
what  a  sore  wound  ho  had  given  her. 

"  I  will  do  it,"  she  said. 

Accordingly  the  next  morning  she  went  to 
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the  cabin  and  found  Mary  Adams  all  ready. 
She  ofiered  not  a  word  of  comfort  or  sympathy, 
feeling  that  she  was  unworthy;  but  telling 
Mary  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  lumber  when  it 
ivas  time  for  the  train,  she  took  up  the  bag 
which  was  standing  ready,  and  carried  it  to  the 
place  where  she  wished  her  to  stand. 

When  the  locomotive  whistled  in  the  distance 
she  came  out,  and  Minnie,  bidding  her  father 
and  William  Adams  to  kefep  out  of  sight,  led 
the  way.  She  took  her  place  and  held  her  bag 
in  her  hand,  while  the  two  men,  crouching 
down  behind  the  wood-pile,  watched  intently, 
and  John  Drew  called  to  Minnie  to  be  careful. 
Minnie  knelt  down  upon  the  ground  and  put 
her  ear  to  the  track. 

"It  is  coming,''  she  said.  "Father,  as  soon  as 
it  slacks  speed  help  her  on  quickly,  while  I  am 
talking  to  the  engineer.  Lose  no  time,  I'll  take 
good  care  of  Nancy  while  you  are  gene,  Mary." 
She  started  off  down  the  line,  pulling  from  her 
pocket  a  large  tvA  handkerchief  of  her  father's. 

The  whistle  sounded  again,  much  nearer. 
She  spread  her  handkerchief,  and  st  -d  upon 
the  track,  waving  it ;  and  as  the  train  came  on 
she  ran  ahead  of  it,  still  waving  her  handker- 
chief with  all  her  might. 
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The  engineer  saw  her,  aud  whistled  for  her 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  as  she  continued  to 
run  and  wave  the  red  signal  he  slackened  speed, 
and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  lumber  pile 
the  train  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  Minnie 
signed  to  Mary  to  get  on,  and  tho  engineer 
called  out  at  the  same  moment, — 

"  What's  the  row  ? '' 

*'  A  woman's  child  is  dying  in  Frederick,  and 
the  roads  are  blocked  between  here  and  the 
station.  Let  her  get  on  your  train,  in  pity  for 
her  misery." 

**Is  that  all  you  stopped  the  train  for?" 
asked  the  engineer,  angrily.  "I've  better 
business  than  to  take  in  lumber.  Take  care 
you  never  do  such  a  thing  again.  Get  her  on 
quick,"  he  added,  his  better  nature  overcoming 
his  anger. 

"  She  is  on ;  oh,  thank  you  !  "  said  Minnie, 
springing  up  and  down  and  clapping  her  hands. 

The  train  began  to  move. 

*'  I'll  have  you  sent  to  prison  if  you  stop 
another  train  for  nothing,"  said  the  engineer, 
shaking  his  head  at  her ;  but  she  only  laughed 
and  clapped  her  hands  again,  and  the  train 
quickened  its  speed,  and  in  a  minute  was  out  of 
sight. 
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"  You  did  that  well,  Minnie.  I*m  proud  of 
you,"  said  her  father,  excitedly,  as  she  joined 
him  ;  "  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do." 

Minnie  smiled,  and  did  not  reply.  She  felt 
that  a  more  difficult  task  remained,  and  that 
was  to  amuse  and  care  for  the  fretful,  helpless 
imbecile  while  the  two  men  were  awav  in  the 
woods  day  after  day,  and  not  to  know  how  long 
the  task  might  continue.  She  watched  in 
silence  while  the  teams  were  being  prepared  for 
the  day's  work. 

"William  Adams  came  up  to  her  before  he  left. 
"  I'll  come  back  as  soon  as  I  can,"  said  he. 
*'  I  hope  she'll  give  no  trouble,"  nodding 
toward  the  cabin. 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Minnie,  feeling  that 
she  owed  them  much  for  her  faithlessness  the 
night  before,  which  prevented  her  from  offering 
a  v/ord  of  8ympath3^ 

Nancy  sat  in  a  chair  bj''  the  fire  when  she 
went  in.  "  Car  gone  and  carried  off  mammy," 
;sl;.e  said,  and  began  to  wail  mournfulty. 

'  Car  come  back  with  mammy  and   bring 
Nancy  a  red  apple,"  said  Minnie, encouragingly. 

**  I'm  going  to  see  if  it  is  coming  now,"  she 
said ;  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  coaxing 
her  to  wait,  so  Minnie  followed,  and  spent  a  long 
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hour  in  roaming  with  her  about  the  clearing, 
fee]ing  every  minute  that  she  ought  to  be  at 
work  in  the  cabin.  When  it  was  near  noon  she 
coaxed  her  in  with  a  promise  of  sometliing  good, 
and  gave  her  a  cake  to  eat,  while  she  hastily 
prepared  her  father  some  potato  soup. 

Then  she  remembered  that  it  would  not 
answer  to  leave  Nancy  while  she  carried  it,  so 
she  wrap;>ed  her  up  in  a  thick  shawl  and  they 
started. 

When  th.  returned  Nancy  was  so  weary 
that  she  was  glad  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep, 
and  Minnie  hurried  through  her  neglected 
tasks.  By-and-by  she  awoke,  and  had  to  be 
amused  for  two  or  three  hours — in  fact,  until 
the  woodmen  were  seen  returning  through  the 
forest. 

When  Minnie  lay  down  that  night,  tired  and 
exhausted,  she  could  not  but  wonder  how  long 
a  taslv  lay  before  her,  and  pray  God  to  give  her 
strength  and  courage. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


EVENINGS   IN   THE    CABIN. 


C?i!L 


T  was  hard  work — anxious,  trying  work — to 
have  the  care  of  both  cabins,  to  prepare 
and  carry  into  the  woods  the  midday  meal, 
and  to  feel  the  constant  anxiety  lest  the  im- 
becile girl,  whose  fancies  and  movements  were 
without  number,  should  fall  into  some  mischief 
or  danger  when  her  back  was  turned.  William, 
to  do  him  justice,  was  as  anxious  as  she,  and 
made  her  duties  as  light  as  possible.  As  soon 
as  it  was  in  any  degree  possible,  he  began  to 
work  his  way  with  horses  and  sled  toward 
the  station ;  but  he  was  hindered  by  another 
fall  of  snow,  which  necessitated  doing  part  of 
the  work  a  second  time.  His  anxious  face  and 
abstracted  manner  were  sad  to  see ;  and  when, 
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the  morning  after  lie  had  cleared  his  path  for 
half  a  mile  toward  the  station,  he  found  it 
blocked  again,  he  sat  down  and  put  his  head  in 
his  hands  with  a  groan.  There  seemed  to  he 
no  way  to  get  news  of  his  wife.  The  work  in 
the  woods  was  rendered  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. There  had  not  been  known  so  severe  a 
winter  for  forty  years — not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  snow  as  the  extreme  cold.  It  was  as 
much  as  they  could  do  to  keep  the  cabin  warm. 
Their  provisions  were  low,  and  they  were 
reduced  to  potatoes  and  bread.  At  last, 
Minn't.  s-  eing  how  downcast  and  despondent 
the  two  workmen  were,  exerted  herself  to  the 
utmost  to  be  cheerful  and  hopeful.  Poor 
Nancy  learned  to  love  her  as  much  as  it  was 
in  her  power  to  love  anybody,  and  to  follow 
her  like  a  dog ;  and  this  made  her  task  a  little 
easier.  William  was  very  grateful  to  her,  and 
told  her  often  how  much  he  wished  his  wife 
knew  how  well  they  were  getting  on. 

But  when  the  teams  were  ready,  and  the 
men  started  off  in  the  morning,  Minnie 
was  left  alone  frequently  for  the  whole  day. 
Knowing,  as  she  did,  that  if  any  sudden 
accident  should  happen  there  was  no  one  near 
to  call,  her  heart  sank.    She  dared  not  cry,  for 
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when  she  had  done  so  on  one  occasion  Nancy 
set  up  such  a  howl  of  misery,  and  started  oil' 
for  the  woods  in  such  haste,  that  she  dared  not 
try  it  again.  So  she  prayed  and  longed  for 
the  night  to  come,  as  it  always  did  at  -last, 
bringing  her  father  home. 

She  found,  much  to  her  surprise,  one  day, 
that  by  dint  of  patient  effort  she  could  make 
Nancy  talk  intelligibly,  and  that  cutting 
pictures  and  forming  objects  out  of  paper  was 
to  her  a  source  of  endless  delight.  So,  becom- 
ing interested  and  pleased  with  her  task,  as  we 
all  feel  content  when  we  resolutely  set  our- 
selves to  do  our  duty,  she  bv^^an  to  teach  her 
to  join  words  and  sentences.  She  talked  to 
her  by  the  hour  about  some  one  thing,  and 
then  made  her  put  words  together  which  ex- 
pressed some  idea  of  it.  For  days  she  pointed 
toward  the  words  at  sundown,  and  repeated 
"  Father  's  coming,''  until  the  girl  knew  dis- 
tinctly what  it  meant  by  seeing  the  men 
appear  through  the  opening  in  the  woods. 
One  day  she  devoted  herself  to  saying  over 
and  over,  "Little  brother  is  better,  I  hope," 
thinking  that  if  the  child  had  been  dead 
the  mother  would  have  found  soine  way  to 
teturu. 
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They  gathered  in  William's  cabin  in  the 
evenings,  and  Minnie  often  read  to  them  ;  but 
her  stock  of  books  and  papers  was  becoming 
exhausted,  and  one  night  she  told  them  she 
had  nothing  more  to  offer,  and  suggested  they 
each  should  tell  a  story. 

"  Certainly,"  said  William  Adams,  "  and  I 
can  tell  you  one  to  commence  with.'*  He 
moved  his  chair  nearer  the  open  fire,  and, 
taking  the  poker  in  his  hands,  he  struck  the 
fire  now  and  then,  and  sent  the  sparks  flying 
up  the  chimney  by  way  of  emphasis. 

It  was  a  story  which  a  child  might  read  for 
its  simplicity,  of  two  children  who  were  lost  in 
the  woods,  but  he  dwelt  so  earnestly  upon  their 
loneliness  and  fear,  and  upon  the  distress  of  the 
parents,  that  when  he  had  finished  he  was  so 
touched  by  it  himself  that  he  turned  round  to 
his  [auditors  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  asked 
them  if  it  was  not  a  sad  story.  It  was  one  of 
a  very  few  that  he  had  ever  read,  and  to  the 
simple-minded  woodman  it  seemed  strangely 
sad  and  pathetic. 

"  Now,  father,  it  is  your  turn,"  said  Minnie, 
as  William  pushed  back  his  chair  and  drew 
his  coat  sleeve  across  his  eyes. 

'*  Well/'  said  he,  "  I'm  no  hand  at  stories^ 
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but  1*11  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  once, 

and  you  may  decide  about  it  if  you  can.   I  was 

travelling   along  a  dark    road    in   the  m'srht 

toward  a  town  which  lay  on  the  opposite  siue 

of  a  stream  which  I  knew  I  was  approaching. 

I  expected  to  cross  a  bridge  there,  and  so  reach 

my  destination.     I  was  walking  fast,  for  the 

road  was   hard  and   good,   when  suddenly   I 

stopped  short,  and  then  wondered  why  I  did  so. 

Hearing  a  gurgling  sound  near  me,  I  stooped,  | 

and  put  my  hand  into  the  water  of  the  river,  -^ 

which,  swoUen  by  spring  rains,  was  a  quarter 

of  a  mile  beyond  its  usual  banks,  and  flowing 

at  my  feet.     In  another  moment  I  should  have  .. 

been  into  it.   The  question  is,  What  saved  me  ? "  3 

*'You  heard  the  sound  of  the  water,"  said  i| 

William. 

"  Not  until  I  came  to  a  full  stop." 

"  The  ground  was  uneven.*' 

"  No,  it  was  smooth  and  hard.'* 

"  Something  told  you." 

"  What  was  it  then  ?  *' 

"  It  was  God,*'  said  Minnie,  decidedly. 

"  That's  all  very  well ;  but  why  did  He  save 
me?" 

"He  wanted  you  for  something,  I  think, 
father,**  replied  Minnie,  timidly. 
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"I  haven't  found  out  what  it  is,"  he 
answered,  with  a  laugh.  *'  Come,  Minnie,  now 
for  your  story." 

Minnie  proceeded  to  tell  in  her  own  words 
the  story  of  Naaman  the  leper,  anc'  '  r  voice 
was  full  of  sympathy  with  **  the  little  maid  " 
who  said,  "Would  my  lord  were  with  the 
prophet  which  is  in  Samaria ;  he  would  recover 
him  of  his  leprosy."  Her  own  intense  inte- 
rest in  the  story  made  her  tell  it  in  such  a 
way  that  her  listeners  did  not  move  until  she 
finished. 

"  That's  a  good  story,  Minnie,"  said  William  ; 
"  it's  out  of  the  Good  Book,  isn't  it  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  Haid  Minnie  ;  "so  it  is  a)^     ue,  you 


see. 

Her  father,  who  was  bending  over  the  fire, 
was  silent  and  motionless. 

Nancy,  who  had  to  all  appearance  been 
listening  to  the  stories,  suddenly  spoke, 
"  Little  brother  better,  or  mother  not  stay  so 
long." 

"  Bless  the  child  !  "  cried  William,  turning 
towards  her,  "  where  did  you  learn  that  ?  It 
seems  as  if  the  good  Lord  must  have  sent  it  as 
a  message  when  you  say  i(.  That  is  what  I 
have  been  hoping  for  days  past." 
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He  took  Nancy's  hand  and  patted  it  sol'tly, 
that  being  the  way  they  always  praised  her. 

She  laughed  and  repeated  the  words  again 
and  again. 

"  John,"  said  "William,  dropping  her  hand, 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  cabin,  "  I  can't 
stand  this  suspense  any  longer ;  I  must  go 
down  the  track  to-morrow  ;  it  is  but  a  day's 
journey,  and  I  can  be  back  by  this  time  to- 
morrow night.  If  it  is  any  way  suitable  weather 
I  shall  go.  You  will  take  care  of  Nancy,  won't 
you,  Minnie  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  don't  you  be  worried  about  her," 
said  Minnie,  pitying  his  anxiety,  and  willing 
to  do  anything  to  relieve  him. 

John  rose  to  say  good-night,  and,  opening 
the  cabin  door,  looked  up  at  the  sky.  It  was 
a  bright  moonlight  night,  quite  mild  and 
pleasant,  but  round  the  moon  there  was  a  heavy 
halo. 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  a  storm  coming,  Wil- 
liam," said  he  ;  "  you  would  not  start  out  in  a 
storm?" 

"  No,"  said  he,  reluctantly,  and  went  in  and 
shut  the  door. 

The  next  morning  when  Minnie  came  out  in 
front  of  the  cabin  she  found  her  father  talking 
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to  William,  who  had  his  overcoat  on,  with 
scarf  and  mittens,  ready  for  his  long  walk. 

"I  know  it  is  warm  and  fair,"  said  John, 
"  but  I  am  always  afraid  of  these  very  bright 
days  in  winter ;  such  a  clear  sky  as  this  with  a 
mild  south  wind  never  lasts  through  the  day. 
You  had  better  go  in  a  rain,  for  then  there  is 
no  danger  of  intense  cold,  or  of  the  snow  over- 
taking you.  I  do  not  know  "why  it  is  so,  but  I 
fear  a  storm." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  ! "  said  William,  impatiently, 
"I  cannot  be  content  to  miss  another  day, 
especially  such  a  bright  one  as  tliis ;  so  good 
morning.*' 

John,  walked  away  with  him  to  the  railroad 
track  and  stood  watching  him  down  the  line, 
and  when  he  was  out  of  sight  came  slowly 
back,  looliing  grave.  "You  need  not  bring 
mv  dinner  to  me,  Minnie,"  said  he.  "  1*11 
corae  back  early  in  the  afternoon,  for  I*U  only 
go  as  far  as  the  first  clearing,  and  bring  a  load 
home  when  I  come." 

Minnie  went  over  to  the  other  cabin,  singing 
softly  to  herself,  and  began  her  morning's 
work ;  but  !Mancy  seemed  to  understand  that 
her  father  had  gone  farther  away  than  usual, 
and  was  restless  and  unhappy.    Minnie  was 
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very  patient  with  her,  and  taught  her  to  say, 
"  Father  come  back  to-night,"  and  finally  she 
sat  down  on  the  doorstep  and  said  it  over  and 
over  to  herself,  rocking  backwards  and  for- 
wards. 

Minnie  was  very  busy  for  a  long  time,  and 
when  at  last  she  was  ready  to  return  to  their 
own  cabin  she  noticed  that  Nancy  had  ceased 
to  talk,  and  that  she  had  gone  to  sleep  with 
her  head  against  the  door-post.  It  had  become 
cloudy,  and  a  chilly  wind  was  blowing,  so  she 
was  obliged  to  rouse  her  and  persuade  her  to 
come  over  to  the  other  cabin.  By  noon  the 
clouds  were  very  heavy,  and  it  began  to  snow, 
the  flakes,  hard  and  fine,  remaining  upon  the 
ground  where  it  was  cleared  without  melting* 

"Snow,"  said  Nancy,  pointing  to  the  win- 
dow. "  Father  come  home  to-night  ?"  and  this 
time  it  was  a  question. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Minnie,  and  then  added,  "  I 
hope  so,"  for  she  felt  that  she  dared  not  speak 
too  certainly.  He  might  stay  at  the  station  all 
.  night  if  the  storm  increased. 

It  began  to  increase  steadily,  and  by  two 
o'clock  Minnie  saw  her  father  coming  through 
the  woods.  "  You  are  very  early,  father,"  she 
said,  stepping  outside  the  door  into  the  snow. 
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"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  dared  not  stay  longer  ;  I 
fear  we  are  going  to  have  heavy  weather.  T 
think  you  had  hotter  keep  Nancy  here  to-night, 
and  fasten  the  other  cabin  securely.  I  will 
attend  to  Bill's  horses,  and  give  them  a  warm 
bed.  I  shall  bring  his  lantern  back  and  some 
blankets.  It  may  not  be  so  harr"  a  storm  as  I 
fear,  but  it  is  best  to  prepare  for  the  wo^^st." 

lie  put  his  own  horses  in  their  stable,  giving 
them  oats  and  hay  enough  to  last  until  the 
morning,  and  then  went  over  to  the  others, 
and  attended  to  them  in  the  same  way.  Minnie 
made  the  preparations  that  her  father  sug- 
gested, ajd  then  they  sat  down  to  await  the 
end  of  the  storm. 

John  had  brought  in  harness  to  mend  and  a 
piece  of  hard  wood  out  of  which  wedges  v»cre 
to  be  made,  and  he  was  kept  busy  with  these 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

The  storm  continued  to  increase  steadily,  and 
the  roads  were  soon  covered.  By  nightfall  a 
strong  wind  arose,  and  drifted  the  snow,  which 
was  hard  and  dry,  into  great  heaps.  Minnie 
noticed  with  dismay  when  she  took  the  last 
look-out  after  the  candles  were  lighted  that  the 
wood-pile,  now  so  high  and  long,  had  entirely 
disappeared  bencatli   tlie   diifling   snow,  and 
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that  in  many  places  the  track  was  heavily 
covered 

"  Father  come  home  to-night  ?  "  said  Nancy, 
fretfully. 

"No,  not  to-night — to-morrow,"  said  Minnie, 
in  reply ;  and  then  with  a  sudden  thought  she 
asked, — 

"  Father,  has  the  afternoon  train  passed  ?" 

"  No,'*  replied  her  father  ;  "  it  is  detained,  I 
suppose  ;  you  will  hear  it  by-and-by." 

She  saw  that  he  was  anxious,  for  he  could 
not  keep  steadily  at  his  work,  but  wandered, 
restlessly  to  the  window,  and  shading  his  face 
with  his  hand  looked  out. 

"  It  is  drifting  against  the  pane,  Minnie,'* 
said  he.  "  I  cannot  have  that,*'  so  with  a 
violent  effort  ho  lifted  the  window  and  with 
broom  and  shovel  removed  the  snow  from  the 
drift  underneath  the  sash. 

"Have  you  got  that  story  you  told  us  last 
night?**  he  asked  at  length. 

"  Yes,'*  said  Minnie,  her  heart  throbbing ; 
and  going  to  her  trunk  she  brought  him  her 
Bible  open  at  the  place  where  the  story  of 
Naaman  is  written. 

He  read  it  half    aloud.      "  It  is  a  little 
different  from    the    way  j^ou  told  it,*'    said 
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he.  "  Did  this  prophet  do  anything  else 
wonderful?'* 

Minnie  laid  down  her  work  to  find  him  one 
incident  and  then  another,  until  finally  they 
fell  into  a  talk  about  the  prophet  which  lasted 
a  long  time.  "Now  you  see,  Minnie,  if  I 
could  do  some  great  thing  like  this  prophet,  I 
might  believe  that  God  saved  me  that  time  for 
something,"  he  said,  closing  the  book  and 
rising  ;  **  but  my  life  has  been  almost  wasted. 
I've  never  succeeded  in  making  anybody 
happy."  He  thought  of  his  discontented, 
grumbling  wife,  and  sighed  heavily. 

"  *  If  the  prophet  bid  thee  do  some  great 
thing,  wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it?  how 
much  more  when  he  said  unto  thee.  Wash, 
and  be  clean,' "  said  Minnie,  softly,  half  to  her- 
self and  half  that  he  might  hear. 

He  sighed  again,  but  said  nothing,  and  drew 
the  embers  together  on  the  hearth,  once  more 
opening  the  window  and  clearing  awuy  the 
snow. 

"We'll  go  to  bed  and  hope  for  the  best, 
Minnie,"  he  said ;  "  we  have  done  all  we 
could.  The  animals  are  well  cared  for,  and 
everything  is  safe.  If  any  one  is  out  in  this 
awful  storm  he  will  z^Q  the  firelight  through 
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the  cabin  windows.  I  shall  put  on  a  log  or 
two  and  let  the  fire  bum  slowly  ;  I  will  get  up 
by-and-by  and  clear  the  window  again." 

They  thought  of  the  traveller  who  had 
started  out  on  foot,  but  neither  dared  to  speak 
his  name  for  fear  that  Nancy  would  under- 
stand what  they  said.  Minnie  could  only  pray 
for  him  earnestly  before  she  lay  down.  She 
was  awake  some  time  listening  to  the  storm, 
and  finally  she  fell  asleep.  She  was  dimly 
conscious  that  her  father  was  moving  about 
the  cabin,  and  once  the  cold  air  and  the  sound 
of  shovelling  made  her  know  that  he  was  clear- 
ing the  window. 

Suddenly  she  roused  entirely  and  found  her- 
self sitting  up  in  bed  trying  to  rub  her  eyes 
open  in  order  to  see  and  to  rouse  her  sleeping 
faculties  in  order  to  hear. 


CHAPTER  V. 


BLOCKED   liY   THE   SNOW. 

"l^tSfiNNiE,  Minnie!'*  called  her  father's 
voice ;  but  there  were  more  voices 
than  his.  She  heard  them  without 
in  the  snow,  and  amongst  them  a  hissing  sound, 
as  of  escaping  steam. 

"Oh,  father!  what  is  it?"  said  Minnie, 
excitedly  hurrying  on  her  dress,  and  hastening 
out  into  the  cabin. 

"The  train  is  blocked  by  the  snow,  and 
the  passengers  are  hungry  and  almost  frozen. 
Build  up  a  fire,  and  put  on  the  kettle.  Make 
some  hot  drink,  tea  or  coffee  if  we  have  any, 
and  make  something  for  them  to  eat.  I  must 
get  them  in  here,  and  then  dig  my  way  to  the 
other  vdbm.    The  storm  is  awful." 

He  had  been  out  in  it,  and  was  covered  from 
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head  to  foot  with  the  shining  particles.  His 
beard  was  almost  white,  and  his  face  was 
red  from  fighting  with  the  wind,  while  the 
melted  snow  stood  in  water-drops  upon  his 
cheeks. 

"  But,  father/*  said  Minnie,  "  shall  we  use 
up  all  the  provisions  we  have  ?  they  are  not 
many,  you  know." 

"  Ay,  ail ;  and  all  in  the  other  cabin,  too. 
"Will  not  your  God,  who  fed  Elijah  in  the 
wilderness,  feed  us  too  if  we  help  those  in  want  ? 
I  have  more  faith  than  you  to-night,  child. 
It  seems  as  if  I  was  finding  out  what  God 
wanted  me  to  do." 

Minnie,  thus  rebuked,  went  to  work  swiftly 
and  silently;  and  her  father  disappeared  with 
his  shovel.  She  had  built  a  roaring  fire,  put 
on  the  tea-kettle  and  a  great  pot  of  potatoes, 
and  stirred  some  corn-meal  for  butter-cakes 
before  her  father  returned.  He  was  digging 
his  way  to  the  train,  she  knew,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  follow  in  his  steps.  She  put  on  some 
socks  over  her  boots,  and  fastened  a  heavy  shawl 
around  her  body,  tying  it  behind.  She  tied  her 
snow-shoes  together,  and  hung  them  round  her 
neck,  and,  taking  a  light  shovel  in  her  hand, 
started.     It  was  still  snowin 
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it  the  moment  she  stepped  outside  the  door,  for 
her  father  had  only  stopped  to  clear  a  path 
which  he  could  struggle  through.  The  lights 
of  the  train  were  twinkling,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  men  who  were  clearing  the  snow  in  front 
of  the  locomotive  came  muffled  by  the  air, 
thick  with  flying  flakes.  John's  work  had  been 
slow  and  hard,  but  when  Minnie  came  up  to 
him  he  was  near  the  train. 

"  Father  !  **  she  called  ;  "  I'm  clearing  after 
you,  and  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  train  call 
out,  and  I'll  come.  I've  my  snow-shoes  with 
me,  for  some  one  to  wear  over  the  snow  to  the 
cabin." 

"  Have  you  everything  ready  ?  "  he  called 
through  the  mist  between  them. 

"  All  ready,  tea  steeping  and  potatoes  boil- 
ing, butter-cakes  ready  to  fry." 

The  work,  went  on  steadily  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  a  glad  shout  announced  that  he  had 
reached  the  train.  She  thrust  her  shovel  into 
a  bank  of  snow,  and  rushed  forward,  but  only 
to  encounter  snow  that  required  all  her  strength 
to  clamber  through.  Finally,  she  reached  the 
car,  mounted  the  steps,  and  went  in.  The 
men  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  out  ahead  with  the 
engine,  but  the  women    and    children  were 
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here  huddled  up  in  a  corner  to  keep  warm, 
for  the  wood  for  the  stove  had  been  used  up ; 
and  although  plenty  lay  along  the  track  it  was 
green  and  unfit  for  use. 

One  worn-out  woman  was  trying  vainly  to 
hush  a  little  baby's  cries,  and  around  her  were 
gathered  four  oiher  children,  all  under  twelve 
years  old.  One  was  asleep,  or  appeared  to  be, 
and  the  others  were  crying.  There  were  four 
others  in  that  car,  who  gave  no  answer  when 
Minnie  stooped  down  to  speak  to  them — two 
older  ladies,  whose  husbands  were  helping  the 
men  to  dig,  and  one  very  old  lady,  whose  still 
older  husband  had  wrapped  her  in  his  own 
coat,  and  was  walking  up  and  down  the  aisle  of 
the  car  to  keep  warm. 

Minnie  shook  a  young  lady  gently  by  the 
shoulder,  but  she  only  moaned,  and  would  not 
answer.  In  fact,  thev  all  seemed  listless  and 
inactive,  and  Minnie  turned  quickly  to  her 
father.  "  They  are  benumbed  with  cold,"  she 
said ;  "  I  will  run  back,  and  bring  some  tea." 

"  I  can  go  more  quickly  than  you,  child," 
said  her  father,  and  he  was  gone. 

Minnie  managed  to  get  the  children  upon 
their  feet,  all  but  the  one  who  appeared  to  be 
sleeping,  and,  taking  the  youngest  from  the 
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mother's  arms,  she  bade  them  all  follow  her. 
They  did  so  without  a  word,  and  althougli 
they  reached  the  snow  safely,  the  little  ones 
were  too  small  to  wade  through  the  drift  alone, 
and  Minnie  had  to  wait  with  the  little  sufferinjj^ 
baby  in  her  arms  until  the  mother  helped  them 
one  by  one  through  the  deepest  snow.  AVhen 
they  were  almost  at  the  cabin,  Minnie  met  her 
father  with  the  hot  tea.  "  I'll  come  back  at 
once,"  she  said,  and  hurried  on.  She  opened 
the  door  for  them,  and  the  children  rushed  in 
and  sank  down  before  the  fire.  The  mother 
took  the  babe,  and  saying,  "  Bring  back  little 
Tim  when  you  come,"  let  Minnie  go. 

"  There  are  potatoes  in  the  pot,  and  tea 
in  the  saucepan,"  she  said,  as  she  shut  the 
door. 

Her  father  was  giving  the  old  couple  the 
steaming  tea  when  she  returned.  She  went 
to  the  young  lady  and  again  tried  to  rouse 
her,  but  she  was  unsuccessful  until  her  father 
brought  some  hot  tea,  which  Minnie  held  to 
her  mouth.  She  took  a  swallow  mechanically, 
and  then  opened  her  eyes.  • 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  she  asked,  languidly. 

"  With  friends,  who  are  going  to  help  you," 
replied  Minnie  ;  "  come  with  me." 
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"  le  this  Frederick  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  onjy  a  cabin  in  the  woods  ;  but  the 
train  is  snowed  in,  and  cannot  go  any  farther. 
Don't  you  want  something  to  eat?  Drink 
some  more  tea."  She  drank,  looking  at  Minnie 
ovfcr  the  cup. 

"  Who  are  you  ? ''  she  asked,  when  she  had 
had  enough. 

"  I  am  a  woodman's  daughter ;  my  name  is 
Minnie.  Come,  shall  we  go  now  to  the  cabin, 
and  get  something  to  eat  ?  " 

The  lady  rose,  and  was  ready  to  follow  her, 
when  Minnie  remembered  the  child,  and  going 
to  him  Minnie  found  that  he  was  not  asleep 
but  stiU  more  unconscious  than  the  girl  had 
been.  She  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  led  the 
way,  when  she  remembered  the  young  lady  in 
her  extreme  exhaustion  would  sink  into  the 
snow,  so  she  laid  her  burden  down  again. 

"  Did  you  ever  wear  snow-shoes  ?  "  she  asked, 
taking  them  from  round  her  neck. 

"  No  ;  are  those  them  ?  They  are  too  large 
for  me." 

Minnie  laughed,  "I  believe  you  will  have 
to  try  them,"  she  said.     "  Come !  " 

She  took  her  out  to  the  platform  of  the  car, 
and  down  the  steps,  and  there   fastened  the 
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snow-shoes  on  licr  feet,  and  told  her  how  to 
step  in  them.  The  exertion  and  Minnie's  cheer- 
ful voice  quite  roused  her. 

"  Now  go,"  said  Minnie;  "  walk  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  light  while  I  go  back  for  the  poor 
little  boy.  Don't  stop  once,  or  you  may  bo 
overcome  with  sleep.  I  will  be  with  you  in  a 
few  minutes." 

She  rushed  back  for  little  Tim,  who  was  a 
lifeless  burden,  and  therefore  a  heavy  one,  but 
she  struggled  on  and  came  upon  the  young 
lady  almost  at  the  cabin  door. 

"  Ah,  I  must  sit  down,"  she  said,  as  Minnie 
came  up. 

"  Oh  no,  indeed  you  must  not,"  replied 
Minnie  ;  "  here  we  arc  now.  See  that  warm 
fire ;  how  foolish  to  sit  down  in  the  cold  with 
a  fire  so  near." 

In  a  moment  they  stepped  into  the  now 
crowded  cabin ;  but  as  Minnie  appeared  with 
her  burden,  they  separated  right  and  left,  so 
that  she  might  lay  him  near  the  fire.  She 
began  to  rub  his  limbs,  and  call  him,  but 
finding  this  did  not  answer  sh<  usk^u.  if  some 
one  would  give  her  some  J  rink.     A.  cup 

was  given  to  her,  and  sh     pourf  d  a  little  of 
its   contents    into    his    mouia.     A  low  moan 
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was  the  only  response,  but  the  tea  was  swal- 
lowed. The  mother,  who  had  been  at  the 
other  end  of  the  cabin,  and  had  not  seen 
Minnie,  now  came  forward,  and  finding  little 
Tim  in  such  a  state,  began  to  cry  aloud. 

Minnie  looked  up.  "  Be  quiet,"  she  said,  in 
a  voice  which  startled  herself.  '*  You  will 
hurt  the  child  instead  of  doing  him  good. 
Come  here  and  help  me  by  calling  to  him  in 
a  pleasant  voice." 

The  mother,  thus  silenced,  knelt  down  by 
the  child,  "  Arrah,  Tim,  my  darlint,  and 
can't  ye  wake  up  now,  and  see  all  the  folks, 
and  the  rale  lady  that  brought  ye  out  of  yon 
car.  Bad  luck  to  the  owld  ingine  that  led 
us  intil  the  snow  the  day  !  Coom  now,  Tim, 
my  darlint,  wake  up  till  ye  have  sometay." 

A  smile  went  round  the  group;  but  Min- 
nie's face  was  grave,  and  she  continued  to 
gaze  in  the  face  of  the  little  boy  until  she 
saw  that  life  was  coming  back,  and  the  mother's 
voice  had  had  its  effect.  Then  she  turned 
away  to  find  how  the  meal  was  progressing, 
and  discovered  that  the  butter-cakes  were 
already  in  process  of  cooking,  and  the  potatoes 
were  gone.  She  refilled  the  pot  from  her 
store,   and   finding    some    coffee  laid  by  for 
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special  occasions,  she  made  a  great  pot  full, 
intending  to  take  it  to  the  iJiea  working  in 
front  of  the  train. 

"  Haven't  you  any  meat,  or  somethiijg  more 
hearty  ? "  asked  one  of  the  men  who  hzd 
come  in,  and  who,  after  his  first  hunger  was 
appeased,  wished  for  something  more. 

She  had  her  hood  on  again  and  had  taken 
up  her  pot  of  cofiee  and  her  tin  ciijj  when  she 
was  asked  this. 

"My  father,  sir,"  she  said,  turning  her 
earnest  face  upon  the  man,  "is  sharing  his 
last  food  with  you  to-night;  if  we  had  any- 
thing better  you  should  have  it." 

She  went  out  amid  the  murmurs  of  the 
company  against  what  the  Irish  mother  called 
that  "  grady  baste."  She  found  her  father  at 
the  other  cabin,  just  opening  the  door.  "  Here, 
father,  drink  this,"  she  said,  holding  out  a 
cup  of  cofiee,  "  and  show  me  the  path  to  the 
engine." 

"Ah,  thank  you,  Minnie,"  said  he,  taking 
it  gratefully.  "  Are  all  safe  P  " 

And  Minnie's  heart  throbbed  with  thank- 
fulness that  she  could  reply,  "  Yes,  all  safe." 

When  she  arrived  at  the  snow-bank  where 
the  men  were  working,  trying  to  make  a  way 
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for  the  locomotive,  slie  found  so  much  con- 
fusion, and  it  was  so  dark,  that  she  knew  not 
how  to  proceed.  She  could  not  bo  seen,  so 
presently,  when  there  was  a  lull,  she  asked 
in  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  "  Would  any  one  like 
a  cup  of  coffee  ?  " 

They  crowded  around  her  instantly,  and 
while  they  drank  she  asked  them  what  pro- 
gress they  made.  "  Not  much  ;  it  is  too  dark 
to  see  clearly  where  to  dig,"  one  man  re- 
plied. 

*' There  is  a  warm  fire  in  the  other  cabin 
now,"  said  she ;  "  perhaps  if  you  wait  till  day- 
light it  will  be  easier,  and  you  will  be  rested 
and  warmed." 

*'  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  one,  looking  curi- 
ously at  the  little  muffled  figure. 

*'Iam  a  woodman's  daughter,"  she  replied 
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"You  understand  your  business,"  he  said, 
not  rudely  but  kindly,  at  the  same  time  re- 
turning the  cup  to  her  hand  with  thanks. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  do  as  she  says, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  conductor,  coming  up 
with  his  lantern  in  Bis  hand.  "  We  are  tired 
out,  and  will  work  better  for  a  little  rest. 
It  is  nearly  morning,  and  by  daylight  we  can 
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see  our  way  better."  He  held  his  lantern  above 
his  head,  and  looked  at  the  workers.  It  was  a 
queer  collection  from  all  ranks  of  society,  from 
the  father  of  Tim,  who  was  taking  his  family 
to  the  "  Provinces  "  to  settle,  to  the  gentleman 
who  stood  wiping  from  his  forehead  the  per- 
spiration his  unusual  toil  had  collected  there. 

"  Fifteen  of  us,"  said  the  conductor,  lowering 
his  lantern,  "  and  a  snowy  lot  we  are.  Can  you 
give  us  something  to  eat  ?  "  turning  to  Minnie. 

"  Potatoes  and  bread,  sir — all  we  have,"  she 
replied. 

"  We  shall  be  very  glad  of  them,  I  am  sure," 
he  replied.  **  Will  you  lead  the  way  ?  Here, 
tt^ke  a  lantern." 

She  took  it  gladly,  and  went  forward,  the 
fifteen  men  trooping  after  her.  She  reached 
the  cabin  a  moment  or  so  in  advance  of  them, 
and  hung  the  lantern  on  a  nail  just  over  the 
door,  that  they  might  see  the  way  in,  and 
having  seen  them  safely  housed  she  returned  to 
the  other  cabin. 

She  found  that  Nancy  had  wakened,  was 
frightened  at  so  many  strange  faces,  and  was 
crying  bitterly,  while  the  passengers,  alarmed 
at  her  strange  manner,  had  shrunk  away  from 
her.     Minnie  explained  to  them  and  pacified 
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Nancy,  and  then  set  to  work  to  make  rude 
beds  and  couches  on  which  the  travellers  could 
rest.  People  had  sorted  themselves.  The  old 
lady — whose  husband  had  gone  to  the  other 
cabin  with  the  workers — and  the  young  lady 
were  together,  the  Irishwoman  and  her  chil- 
dren had  retired  to  a  corner,  where  she  was 
arranging  a  bed,  and  four  or  five  ladies,  whose 
husbands  were  also  with  the  working  party, 
and  who  had  come  from  other  parts  of  the' 
train  where  Minnie  had  not  time  to  go,  were 
still  eatirg.  Minnie  made  them  all  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  and  then  she  went  to  the 
door. 

It  was  dawn.  The  locomotive,  laden  with 
snow,  stood  upon  the  track  with  a  little  wreath 
of  steam  curling  up  from  it,  while  in  front  was 
the  great  bank  of  snow  which  it  had  been 
unable  to  break.  The  snow  around  was  trod- 
den by  hundreds  of  footprints,  and  a  gleam 
of  firelight  came  from  the  other  cabin.  But 
overhead  the  clouds  were  breaking  and  the  day 
was  coming. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A   SEASONABLE    TRESKNT. 

JHE  sun  was  shining  full  upon  a  clear  cold 
morning  when  the  weary  travellers  roused 
themselves  in  both  cabins.  Minnie 
worked  in  one  cabin  and  her  father  in  the  other, 
preparing  br^^akfast.  They  did  not  lack  helpers, 
for,  grateful  for  Minnie's  untiring  diligence  the 
night  before,  the  ladies  helped  her  to  peel  the 
potatoes  and  mix  the  meal,  while  the  gentle- 
men brought  wood  for  both  fires.  Minnie  was 
almost  startled  when  she  reached  into  the  barrel 
after  more  meal,  for  the  scoop  scraped  against 
the  boards  at  the  bottom.  She  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation, and  looked  up  to  find  the  earnest 
eyes  of  the  young  lady  she  had  roused  with  such 
difficulty  looking  at  her. 

"  There  is  enough,"   said  Minnie,  quickly, 
"  only  I  did  not  realise  that  it  was  so  low.' 
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"  A  little  boy,  tlie  son  of  a  poor  widow,  once 
said  that  he  thought  God  listened  when  his 
mother  scraped  the  flour-barrel,"  said  the  young 
lady,  smiling. 

*'  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  true,"  said  Minnie. 

The  workers  took  their  breakfast  of  potatoes 
and  cakes  very  hastily,  and  went  out  to  dig 
away  at  the  great  snow-bank.  As  fust  as  they 
cleared,  the  engine  pushed  forward,  so  that  in  a 
few  hours  the  train  was  quite  out  of  sight. 
Those  who  remained  behind  tried  to  v>^hile  away 
the  tedious  hours  of  waiting,  but  found  it  rather 
difficult.  The  cabin  was  small  to  accommodate 
so  many,  and  the  children  were  fretful  and  cry- 
ing. There  were  only  one  or  two  who  cared  to 
read  the  books  that  Minnie  had,  and  the 
remainder  sat  idly  drumming  their  feet  upon 
the  floor.  The  peril  which  had  drawn  them  all 
together  as  a  common  family  in  misfortune  was 
in  a  manner  over  now,  and  they  began  to  re- 
member the  social  distinctions  which  separated 
them.  This  would  have  extended  to  Minnie  also 
if  it  had  not  been  for  her  unwavering  endea- 
vour to  please  and  entertain  them.  In  this 
she  v/as  assisted  by  the  young  lady,  who  made 
friends  with  everybody,  and  was  ready  to 
lend  a  willing  hand  everywhere  ;   and  Minnie 
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was  very  grateful  to  her.  Near  noon  they 
heard  suddenly  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive, and  the  train  came  trundling  back. 

"  Road  all  open  to  the  next  station,"  called 
out  the  conductor ;  "  all  ready  to  go  now." 

Baskets  and  bundles  were  hastily  and  joy- 
fully gathered  together,  and  Minnie  ran  out  to 
her  father  to  ask  anxiously  if  anything  had  been 
heard  from  "William.  They  had  not  been  to 
the  station,  but  only  far  enough  to  see  their 
way  clear  in  the  distance.  There  was  no  trace 
of  him  on  the  road,  although,  at  John*s  sugges- 
tion, they  had  worked  carefully. 

Minnie  looked  grave.  "  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  Nancy,"  she  said  ;  "for  she  is  more 
restless  than  ever,  and  asks  constantly  for  her 
father." 

Just  then  John  heard  his  name  spoken,  and 
turning  he  saw  that  all  the  passengers  were 
gathering  in  a  group  near  the  train.  Minnie 
and  he  both  turned  and  walked  that  way.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  was  standing  upon  the  step 
of  a  car  and  speaking  to  the  rest. 

"  But  for  these  good  people,  my  friends,"  he 
said,  "  wo  should  have  perished  with  hunger 
and  cold.  I  think,  therefore,  before  wo  leave, 
that  some  testimonial  is  due  to  them  for  their 
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kindness  and  hospitality  towards  us.  "We  can- 
not express  our  gratitude  better  than  by  raising 
a  purse  for  them." 

"  Certainly,  raise  a  purse,"  was  echoed  on 
all  sides ;  but  before  a  movement  could  be  made 
toward  collecting  the  money,  John  spoke. 

"  Friends,  my  daughter  and  I  have  been  glad 
to  do  what  we  could  for  you,  and  we  wish  for 
no  reward.  Our  food,  however,  is  almost  gone, 
and  if  you  could  send  us  by  a  returning  train 
enough  to  tide  us  over  until  the  road  is  open, 
we  would  be  thankful ;  and  if  you  will  kindly 
inquire  at  the  station  for  one  William  Adams, 
find  when  he  was  last  seen,  and  report  that  ho 
is  missing,  we  shall  be  more  than  thankful,  and 
we  wish  you  a  safe  and  speedy  return  to  your 
homes." 

As  he  finished  they  crowded  around  them  to 
shake  hands  with  them  and  thank  them  for  all 
that  they  had  done ;  and  when  they  were  on  the 
train  they  opened  their  windows  on  the  side 
toward  the  cabin,  and  the  conductor,  standing  on 
the  wood-pile,  said,  "  Now,  one  and  all,  three 
cheers  for  the  woodman  and  the  woodman's 
daughter."  They  were  given  heartily;  there  was 
a  shout  and  a  clang  from  the  bell,  and  they  were 
ofi*.   Minnie  stood  on  the  track  shading  her  eyes 
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with  her  hand,  and  watched  the  train  until  it 
was  a  speck  in  the  distance,  and  then  she  turned 
to  her  father  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  I'm  sorry  enough  to  lose  them,  father,'*  she 
said  ;  "  but  I've  work  enough  to  do  to  keep  me 
cheerful.  If  I  only  knew  that  William  was 
safe,  I  should  feel  quite  happy  to  think  we  were 
able  to  do  so  mucli  for  those  poor  people.'* 

Nevertheless,  as  she  worked  in  the  cabins  to 
restore  them  to  their  usual  neatness  and  order, 
there  were  several  thoughts  working  in  her 
mind.  First  of  all,  there  was  but  little — a  very 
very  little — meal  left  in  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  and  what  if  they  should  forget  to  send 
more  ? 

There  were  potatoes  enough  to  last  a  week, 
but  what  was  a  week  if  they  had  another  snow- 
storm ?  She  could  not  stop  a  train  a  second 
time,  and  if  she  could,  what  would  it  avail  ? 
They  would  not  bring  food.  "  If  I  could  only 
trust  God  enough  to  knowy  as  I  ought  to  know, 
that  He  will  take  care  of  us  whatever  happens," 
she  thought,  and  then  she  tried  to  put  all  fear 
out  of  her  mind. 

The  dishes  that  had  been  used  were  all  to  be 
washed  and  put  away,  the  blankets  folded,  and 
the  rooms   swept.     As  she  did   these  things 
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Minnie  thought  of  the  people  who  had  been 
there,  and  realised,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  that  there  were  those  in  the  world  who 
did  not  know  the  name  of  work,  and  to  whom 
life  was  one  long  summer's  day.  Some  of  the 
ladies  had  whispered  among  themselves,  and 
Minnie  had  overheard  them  pitying  her  in  her 
lonely  life. 

"  What  a  dismal  life ! "  one  had  said. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  do  not  understand 
why  people  will  live  so." 

And  Minnie  could  not  forget  it.  She  also 
knew  that  the  life  of  Gertrude  Dayton,  whose 
card  with  her  address  had  been  left  in  her  hand 
at  parting,  and  an  injunction  to  write  to  her  if 
she  needed  help — she  knew  that  her  life  was 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  woodman's 
daughter.  Little  refinements  of  manner  and 
dress  and  speech  had  told  her  this,  and  her 
bearing  and  words  had  also  indicated  that  she 
was  a  Christian.  "  "VVe  serve  the  same  Master," 
thought  Minnie  ;  "  but  how  widely  different  is 
our  service ! " 

Minnie  could  not  see  herself  as  we  see  her. 
We  know  that  she  was  giving  all  her  power 
to  win  her  father  to  be  the  Lord's  servant, 
and  that  no  slightest  duty  accomplished  was 
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lost,  with  this  end  in  view.  To  us  no  life 
could  bo  brighter  or  better  than  hers,  and 
her  want  of  faith  we  can  but  feel  that  God 
forgave,  seeing  the  difficulties  in  her  wa3\  We 
call  her  noble  and  courageous,  but  she  saw  only 
that  life  was  cold  and  dull,  and  that  now  and 
then  she  lost  sight  of  her  great  aim,  and  that 
often  she  was  faithless  and  unbelieving.  But 
for  her  longing  to  be  better  she  would  often 
have  fainted  by  the  way  from  sheer  discourage- 
ment. But  the  one  great  necessity  that  her 
father  should  not  perceive  that  life  grew  dull  to 
her,  kept  her  at  least  outwardly  cheerful ;  and 
we  all  know  that  what  we  are  obliged  to  do 
becomes  in  itself  at  last  a  pleasure.  This  was 
in  part  brought  about  by  the  night  of  peril,  but 
caused  more  by  the  constant  strain  of  the  weeks 
of  Mary's  absence  and  the  delay  of  William's 
return. 

Her  father  cut  his  way  into  the  forest  by 
sundown,  and  was  ready  to  work  in  the  first 
clearing  the  next  morning. 

"I  hope  the  train  will  come  to-morrow, 
Minnie,"  said  he,  when  the  last  of  the  butter- 
cakes  was  eaten,  and  only  potatoes  remained. 

He  laughed  as  he  said  it,  and  Minnie  felt 
rebuked  again  for  her  unbelief. 
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The  morning  broke  again  clear  and  cold,  and 
after  the  breakfast  of  potatoes  he  went  away 
with  his  sled.  Nancy  was  crying  because 
she  could  have  nothing  else,  and  Minnie  in  vain 
tried  to  comfort  her.  The  morning  wore  to 
noon,  and  noon  to  night,  and  her  father  re- 
turned. Minnie  had  been  crying ;  she  could 
not  help  it,  but  she  did  not  mean  to  let  her 
father  see  it.  He  was  too  quick  for  her,  how- 
ever, and  looked  at  her  closely  as  she  came  to 
help  him  to  unfasten  the  horses. 

*'  Ah,  Minnie,"  said  he,  "  you've  been  cry- 
ing ;  poor  child,  you  are  quite  tired  out.  Have 
you  cooked  our  great  supper  ?  I  really  believe, 
tired  as  you  are,  that  you  would  like  more 
cooking  to  do.     Ha  !  ha ! '' 

Minnie's  lip  trembled  as  she  bent  down  to 
unfasten  a  strap,  but  she  raised  herself  quickly, 
for  far  in  the  distance  came  the  sound  of  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive.  "  Oh,  father,*'  she 
cried,  springing  forward,  "  there  is  the  train." 

He  put  his  horses  away  quickly  and  followed 
her  down  the  path  to  the  track.  Far,  far  away, 
she  could  see  the  smoke  curling  up  and  the  rails 
began  to  tremble  under  her  feet.  "  What  if  it 
should  not  stop  ?"  she  cried,  breathlessly. 

It  rumbled  on  and  on,  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
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finally,  as  it  was  almost  upon  them,  began  to 
slacken  speed.  Slower  and  slower  it  moved, 
and  finally  stopped  altogether. 

"  Hallo  there  ! "  said  a  man,  springing  from 
the  baggage-car.  "  Here  is  a  load  for  you ;  come, 
help  us  out  with  it." 

Minnie  looked  at  him  eagerly,  but  suddenly 
a  sound  made  her  turn,  and  there  on  the  snow 
just  alighted  from  the  car  stood  William,  his 
wife  and — could  it  be  ? — yes,  little  Billie  ! 

Minnie  ran  toward  them,  and  crying  out  in 
her  joy,  "Oh!  where  have  you  come  from?'' 
threw  her  arms  about  Mary's  neck,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  You  good  girl,"  said  Mary.  "  William  has 
told  me  all  you  have  done.     How  is  Nancy  ?" 

"  Well,  but  needing  her  mother.  Come  into 
our  cabin.  You  will  have  to  forgive  us  for 
using  your  cabin  the  night  before  last.  Was  it 
then  ? — it  seems  a  year  since." 

"  Oh !  we've  heard  all  about  that,"  said  Wil- 
liam, "  from  those  grateful  passengers.  You  did 
a  good  work,  Minnie." 

She  opened  the  door  for  them,  and  called 
for  Nancy.  The  girl  came  forward,  and  when 
she  saw  them  all  she  looked  first  at  one  and 
then  at   another,   and  said   slowly,    "Father 
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come  homo ;  little  brother  better,  or  mother  not 
stay  so  long/' 

"  Oh,  my  child !  my  child !  '*  cried  the 
mother.  "Do  you  really  know?"  and  sho 
clasped  her  close. 

Minnie  ran  out  again,  brushing  the  tears  from 
her  eyes,  to  meet  her  father  rolling  a  barrel  of 
flour  into  the  cabin. 

"  Go  and  see  what  we  have  got,"  said  he, 
excitedly.  *'  They  have  not  forgotten  us,  cer- 
tainly." 

Minnie  ran  forward.  The  train  was  gone, 
and  on  the  snow  were  a  barrel  of  meal,  three 
large  hams  in  yellow  covers,  a  large  package  of 
tea  and  another  of  coft'ee,  a  bushel  of  apples,  a 
barrel  of  potatoes,  a  peck  of  onions,  and  a  largo 
package  of  sugar.  There  were  also  cans  marked 
"  Condensed  Milk,"  and  a  bundle  of  oatmeal, 
and  one  of  rice. 

"You  will  have  cooking  enough,  Minnie," 
said  her  father,  coming  back.  "  This  will  last 
us  much  longer  than  we  wish  to  stay." 

Inside  the  package  of  tea  they  found  an 
envelope  enclosing  five  ten-dollar  bills.  *'  This 
is  too  much,"  said  John,  uneasily ;  "  I  do  not 
^eSiro  it." 

"  They  think  it  is  far  less  than  you  deserve," 
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said  William,  who  was  watching  the  opening 
of  the  goods.  "  They  kept  saying,  *  We  should 
have  been  dead  but  for  him/  and  they  would 
add  something  else  to  the  load.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  roiid  was  there — come  up  from 
Frederick  to  look  after  the  missing  train — and 
he  demurred  at  allowing  the  train  to  stop  hero 
to-day.  You  should  have  seen  the  conductor's 
face !  *  Sir/  said  he,  *  if  those  people  had  not 
taken  us  in  and  sheltered  us,  there  is  no  know- 
ing when  we  should  have  arrived,  if  we  ever  did. 
T/11  stop  there  and  land  those  things  if  I  loso 
my  place  for  it.'  *' 

"Well,  Minnie,  where  are  your  tears  now, 
child?"  asked  her  father. 

"  I'm  ready  to  cry  again,  father,''  she  said, 
"to  think  how  ungrateful  I've  been.  I  should 
have  believed  that  God  would  take  care  of  us, 
and  now  to  think  that  He  has  brought  even  little 
13illie  safely  home." 

"  I'm  very  thankful  for  that  too,"  said  Wil- 
liam, "  and  for  all  the  danger  the  good  Godhus 
brouu'ht  me  tlirou'i:]].  I've  been  in  sore  need 
of  help  since  I  left.  I  cannot  tell  it  now, 
Jolin,  but  I  will  some  tirno."  Ills  voice  clu>kod, 
iiiul  lie  turiicfl  ii\vi\y  ujul  went  to  lil-j  own 
cabin. 
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"Ah,  father,"  ..aid  Minnie,  turning  back 
from  the  door  wh&n  they  were  left  alone,  "  you 
shall  have  such  a  supper !  I  only  hope  you  will 
enjoy  eating  it  as  much  as  I  shall  preparing  it." 

If  he  did  not  just  at  first  it  was  his  own  fault. 
He  was  constantly  saying  that  they  sent  too 
much,  and  that  he  was  afraid  they  spent  more 
than  they  could  afford^  but  finally  he  settled 
down  to  his  tapper. 

"Minnie,"  said  he,  after  silence  had  lasted 
some  time,  "  I  am  vor}^  thankful  to  the  good 
people  who  sent  us  these  things  ;  and,"  he  added, 
after  a  minute,  "  to  the  good  God  who  put  it 
into  their  hearts  to  send  them." 

And  Minnie's  heart  leaped  with  iov  to  hear 
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AN   ACCIDENT. 

^T  seemed  as  if  a  few  days  had  worked  a 
great  change  in  William  Adams.  He  was 
grave  and  more  thoughtful,  and  one  day, 
when  Minnie  had  carried  his  dinner  to  the 
working-place  in  the  forest  he  told  her,  as  he 
handed  back  the  empty  basket,  that  he  had 
known  what  it  was  to  long  for  warm  food  and 
drink ;  *'  and  then  it  was,"  he  added,  "  that  I 
learned  how  to  pray."  That  evening  he  told 
them  all  about  it. 

Nothing  happened,  it  seems,  on  the  down- 
ward journey,  except  that  the  air  was  so  raw 
and  chill  that  he  was  thoroughly  cold  and 
worn  out  with  the  long  walk  when  ho  reached 
the  station,  which  was  about  noon,  and  just 
after  it  first  began  to  anow,    Fearing  a  storm, 
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liG  resolved  that  if  lie  obtained  any  news  of 
liis   wife   that   he   would   return   imraediatelv 

• 

after  dinner.  He  found  a  letter  waiting  for 
him  there,  and  was  very  mucli  cheered  to  find 
that  little  Billie  was  better,  and  that  thcv 
would  both  return  to  the  cabin  as  soon  as  the 
child  was  well  enough.  The  letter  was  doted 
a  week  back.  William  thought,  therefore, 
that  his  wisest  plan  would  be  to  return  imme- 
diately and  carry  the  news,  both  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  time  from  his  work  that  a  delay 

ft' 

would  occasion,  and  also  because  of  the  increas- 
ing storm.  Accordingly,  almost  as  soon  as 
dinner  was  over — and  it  was  not  as  full  a 
dinner  as  might  have  been  wished — he  sot  out 
upon  his  return.  He  was  not  so  fresh  as  in 
the  morning,  and  the  snow  impeded  his  steps. 
The  snow  was  so  thick,  too,  that  the  land- 
marks were  undistinguishable,  and  he  could 
not  see  how  far  ho  had  still  to  travel.  He  soon 
grew  very  weary,  and,  to  add  to  his  trouble,  the 
short  winter  afternoon  came  to  a  close,  and 
with  the  night  a  heavy  wind  which  swept  the 
snow  into  drifts.  He  struggled  on,  however, 
until  at  length  he  seemed  to  become  strange  to 
himself,  and  to  have  curious  impressions,  as  if 
he  were  watching  another  man,  and  that  the 
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stranger  had  taken  his  feet  and  was  making 
them  plough  a  path  through  the  drifts.     Then 
he  could  not  see  the  sleepers,  and  occasionally 
missed  his  footing  and  slipped  between  them  ; 
and  once  he  foil,  and  wlien  lie  rose  again  found 
that  he  had  sprained  his  foot  slightly,  so  thai, 
his  walk  was  even  slower  than  before.   Finally, 
he  distinguished  through  the  whirling  masses 
of  snow  a  black  object,   and    upon    coming 
nearer  discovered  it  to  be  a  shed  which  he  had 
supposed  he  had  left  miles  behind  him.     Ho 
had  hoped  that  by  this  time  he  was  near  the 
cabin ;    and  now,  finding   that   only   about   a 
third  of  the  journey  had  been  accomplished,  ho 
realised  that   the   storm  would  quite  prevent 
him  from  reaching  the  cabin  that  night.     He 
resolved,   thei'efore,    to   turn    back   and   seek 
refuge  at  the  station  again.     He  tried  to  force 
open  the  door  of  the  shed,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded he  stepped  inside  and  cleared  himself  of 
snow,  and  beat  his  hands  together  to  warm 
them.     Ho  dared  not  stay,  for  fear  he  should 
bo  tempted  to  sit  down  and  so  fall  asleep  ;  but 
after  having  become  a  little  warm  he  started 
out  again,  and  this  time  towards  the  station. 
He  found  that  all  traces  of  his  former  foot- 
prints were  gone,  and  he  had  the  work  to  do 
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over  again.  Faint  for  want  of  food,  thoroughly 
chilled,  and  alarmed  for  liis  safety,  every  step 
seemed  a  mile  to  him.  It  was  then  he  began 
to  pray.  A  vision  would  seem  to  come  before 
him,  first  of  his  wife  and  then  liis  two  helpless 
children,  and  then  the  idea  o''  leaving  thorn  to 
struggle  on  alone  in  the  world  would  rouso  hiiu 
to  quicken  his  steps  a  little.  The  wind  was 
blowing  furiously  now,  and  beating  the  snow 
into  his  face.  He  felt  as  if  another  quarter 
of  an  hour  would  quite  use  up  all  his  remain- 
ing strength.  His  steps  began  to  falter,  and 
his  head  to  grow  dizzy,  when  suddenly  he  saw 
a  gleam  of  light.  "And  I  declare,"  he  said, 
solemnly,  when  he  was  telling  lilinnic  the 
story,  "  I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  God,  and 
that  He  had  sent  an  angel  of  light."  Ho 
was  roused  to  put  forth  all  his  remaining 
strength,  and  so  reached  the  step  of  the  station, 
when  he  fell  with  a  groan. 

When  he  awoke  to  consciousness  it  was  to 
see  his  own  wife  bending  over  him,  and  little 
Ijillie  holding  his  hand.  They  had  come  there 
by  a  train  soon  after  he  left,  and  been  detained 
by  the  storm. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  two  families  in  the  cabins 
in  the  forest  were  drawn  together  more  closely 
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by  tlie  events  of  the  weeks  tliat  were  passed, 
and  each  felt  dependent  on  the  rest.  Thoy  all 
loved  Minnie  very  much,  and  she,  for  her  own 
part,  would  have  been  very  happy  if  it  had  not 
been  that  her  mind  was  constantly  busy  with 
a  thought  of  the  people  who  liad  spent  the 
night  of  the  storm  with  them.  It  seemed  to 
her  now  that  her  life  was  thrown  iiwav  and 
useless.     Their    lives   had   eniovments    which 

•I     %i 

hers  lacked,  and  pleasure  which  she  could  not 
know.  They  had  pitied  her,  and  she  began  to 
pity  herself.  She  began  to  think  it  unfair 
that  she  should  be  selected  to  live  a  lonely  life 
while  others  were  happy  with  friends  about 
them.  She  compared  Mary  Adams  with  her 
young  lady  friend,  and  was  impatient  at  the 
thought  of  the  difference  between  them.  This 
was  not  altered  but  rather  made  worse  when 
she  received  a  letter  from  her  friend,  which 
gave  her  a  glimpse  of  a  life  so  different  from 
her  own.  So  discontented  had  she  become 
that  she  did  not  see  what  a  sweet  spirit  of 
Christian  love  breathed  through  the  whole ;  if 
she  had  not  blinded  her  own  eves,  the  letter 
would  have  made  her  more  satisfied  instead  of 
less. 

But  God,  who  knows  just  when  we  most 
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liccd  to  feel  Ilis  hand  as  a  check  upon  our 
actions,  put  the  one  great  euro  in  Minnie's 
way  and  changed  suddenly  the  whole  current 
of  her  thoughts. 

There  had  been  a  long  season  of  mild  days, 
and  the  snow  was  melting  under  the  sun's  rays 
and  fast  disappearing.  The  work  in  the  woods, 
so  much  delayed  by  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
was  hastened  and  prolonged,  so  that  the  day 
was  made  very  long.  Minnie  was  obliged  to 
rise  before  light  and  prepare  the  breakfast,  and 
her  father  left  the  clearing  by  sunrise.  lie 
did  not  return  until  it  was  past  sunset,  except 
when  he  brought  a  load  for  the  long  pile. 
This  soon  became  a  great  part  of  the  work,  for 
they  had  prepared  the  lumber  in  the  forest,  and 
brought  it  now,  load  after  load,  to  the  railway. 
Left  thus  to  herself,  Minnie  had  plenty  of  time 
for  desponding  thoughts,  and  her  father  missed 
her  cheery  welcome  upon  his  return  home.  It 
troubled  him,  for  he  was  quick  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  she  was  discontented ;  and  Minnie 
was  in  great  danger  of  losing  all  the  hold  she 
had  upon  him,  for,  he  questioned  with  himself, 
if  her  religion  could  not  help  her  now,  of  what 
use  was  it  at  any  time  ? 

One  morning,  just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
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cabin,  she  gave  liini  ti  very  sharp  answer  to 
some  demand,  and  he  looked  at  her  in  astonish- 
ment. "Your  religion  does  not  seem  to  do 
you  any  good  in  these  days,  Minnie,"  said  he, 
and  drove  off  without  further  remark. 

Minnie  was  very  much  hurt.  She  sat  down 
on  the  doorstep  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  It  was  as  if  her  father  had  held  up  a 
mirror  for  her  to  see  herself,  and  the  reflection 
had  been  a  true  one.  She  felt  that  she  had 
not  been  living  as  one  who  loved  her  Saviour 
above  all  earthly  things,  and  that  her  old  feel- 
ing of  distrust  was  uppermost.  The  great 
trouble  was,  how  was  it  possible  to  undo  the 
mischief  she  had  already  done? 

When  she  finally  rose  and  went  about  her 
duties  it  was  with  a  restless  step  and  hopeless 
face,  which  would  have  roused  the  sympathy 
of  any  one.  It  was  then — as  it  was,  oh !  how 
often — that  she  needed  a  mother's  gentle 
guidance  and  help,  and  a  mother's  love  to 
soothe  her. 

She  had  been  busy  with  her  morning's  work 
about  an  hour  when  she  heard  some  one  run- 
ning and  calling  to  her.  She  ran  to  the  door- 
way, where  she  saw  William  Adams  running 
breathless  and  beckoning  to  her. 
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"Oh!  what  is  tho  rniitter':'  Where  is  my 
father?"  cried  Minnie,  in  great  ahirm. 

"  Your  father  is  hurt  in  tho  forest  by  a  fall- 
ing tree ;  you  must  come  immediately,"  he 
cried,  in  alarm. 

Minnie  had  only  time  to  snatcli  her  hood 
and  run  away  back  into  the  woods.  She  did 
not  stay  to  ask  questions,  but  ruslied  forward, 
and  never  did  her  step  seem  so  slow  and  feeble. 
Finally,  when  they  came  to  the  forest  clearing-, 
slio  saw  at  the  other  side  of  it  her  father  upon 
the  ground  with  a  newlj^-fallen  tree  lying 
across  one  foot  and  leg,  which  seemed  crushed 
beneath  them. 

She  hastened  forward  and  knelt  by  his  side, 
but  his  eves  were  closed  and  he  did  not  know 
her,  althouo'h  she  called  to  him  in  tones  of 
great  distress. 

*'We  must  move  the  tree  first,  Minnie," 
said  "William ;  *'  take  the  other  side,  and  we 
will  lift  together." 

They  did  so  and  tried  repeatedly,  l)ut  to  no 
purpose.  Finally  they  gave  up  the  attempt, 
and  stood  looking  at  him,  when  it  occurred 
to  William  that  they  might  fasten  tho  horse 
to  the  tree  and  drag  it  oif,  lifting  it  as 
much  as  they  could.  Accordingly  they  fastened 
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a  cliain  round  the  tree  and  then  to  the  liorso, 
and  while  Minnie  stood  at  his  head  to  urge 
him  forward  William  lifted  the  log  as  the 
animal  pulled.  A  struggle,  a  call,  and  a  moan 
from  the  wounded  man,  and  it  was  done,  and 
Minnie  hastened  to  raise  her  father's  head  and 
lay  it  upon  her  lap  as  she  sat  upon  the  ground 
beside  him. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing  her  troubled 
face  he  said,  faintly,  "  Poor  Minnie  ! " 

All  her  strength  and  courage  seemed  to  return, 
and  for  an  instant  she  was  almost  glad  of  the 
accident.  **Fm  not  poor  Minnie  at  all,  father," 
she  replied  ;  **  for  I'm  going  to  take  care  of 
you  and  get  you  well." 

He  tried  to  smile,  but  it  ended  in  a  groan. 

"  We  must  hasten  and  get  him  home,"  said 
William,  and  he  began  to  put  the  horse  to  the 
sledge.  When  this  was  done  he  put  a  quantity 
of  chips  upon  it,  to  make  a  soft  bed,  and  he 
and  Minnie  together  with  great  difficulty  lifted 
the  injured  man  upon  it.  Then  they  started 
off  upon  their  return,  and  although  the  sledge 
moved  slowly  and  gently  over  the  snow,  yet 
every  movement  caused  fresh  pain  and  drew 
forth  a  groan  from  John.  They  went  to 
Minnie's  heart,  but  she  was  brave  and  cheer- 
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ful,  and  kept  constantly  telling  him  that  tho 
end  of  the  painful  journey  was  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  finally  they  drew  up  at  the  cabin 
door.  They  lifted  him  again,  this  time  with 
Mary*s  help,  and  when  they  had  placed  him 
on  tho  bed  they  cut  away  the  clothing  from 
the  bruised  limb  to  find  how  great  an  injury 
had  been  done.  The  long  delay  since  the 
accident  had  inflamed  it  very  much,  and  the 
flesh  was  badly  torn  by  the  dragging  of  tho 
log.  William's  face  grew  grave  as  he  looked 
at  it. 

"  Minnie,*'  said  he,  "  we  must  have  a 
doctor." 

"How?**  asked  Minnie,  breathlessly,  think- 
ing of  the  miles  that  lay  between  her  father 
and  the  needed  help. 

"  Some  one  must  go  to  the  station ;  and  I 
think  it  will  have  to  be  you  ;  for  if  he  needed 
lifting  you  could  not  do  it,  and  if  any  danger 
occurred  there  must  be  a  man  to  meet  it.  You 
can  have  the  best  horse,  and  after  all  it  is  only 
a  ride  of  two  hours  and  a  half." 

Minnie  caught  her  father's  eye  looking  at 
lier.  "I'll  go,'*  she  said,  and  immediately 
turned  to  get  ready,  that  they  might  not  see 
how  much  disturbed  she  felt  at  the  prospect  of 
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the  journey  through  the  forest.  The  horse 
was  prepared  for  her,  and  she  mounted,  not 
without  much  sinking  of  heart.  William  and 
Mary  stood  near  encouraging  her,  and  bidding 
her  ride  fast,  so  that  she  might  not  be  detained 
after  nightfall.  At  length  all  was  ready,  and 
she  turned  her  horse's  head  towards  the  road,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  which  led  toward  the 
station. 

"Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you!"  shouted 
William  after  her ;  and  with  this  for  help  she 
disappeared  through  the  trees. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


ANXIOUS   DAYS. 


INNIE  let  her  bridle  fall  upon  the  horse's 
neck,  and  gave  herself  up  for  a  few 
minutes  to  all  the  desponding  thoughts 
which  arose  in  her  mind ;  but  soon  in  upon 
these  came  the  remembrance  of  the  Saviour, 
upon  whose  arm  she  leaned,  and  the  presence 
which  was  promised.  Shu  prayed  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  her  heart  for  her  father  and  for 
herself,  that  they  might  be  kept  in  safety,  and 
that  they  might  learn  to  watch  and  pray.  As 
she  rode  along  it  seemed  to  her  that  every  step 
was  a  wordless  prayer,  she  felt  so  dependent 
upon  the  Arm  above.  The  road  was  unbroken, 
but  fortunately  the  snow  was  not  very  deep,  and 
the  long  thaw  had  made  it  soft  and  yielding. 
The  horse,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  Minnie's,  and 
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knew  as  well  as  a  human  being  would  have 
done  that  he  had  her  upon  his  back,  stepped 
cautiously,  and  only  hastened  his  steps  when 
he  felt  it  quite  safe  to  do  so. 

It  was  afternoon  when  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  station,  and  Minnie  took  courage.  Going 
back  she  should  have  the  company  of  the 
doctor,  and  even  if  sunset  came  she  should  not 
be  afraid. 

Strange  to  say,  the  possibility  of  the  absence 
of  the  doctor  had  not  occurred  to  anv  oi»e  of 
them,  and  when  it  was  announced  to  her 
Minnie  heard  it  with  the  utmost  dismay.  The 
doctor's  wife,  of  whom  she  asked  the  question, 
said  she  hoped  he  would  return  just  before 
night,  and  she  was  sure,  if  the  young  lady 
would  wait,  he  would  go  with  her. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Minnie  was  obliged 
to  put  her  horse  into  a  stable,  and  do  one  of  the 
hardest  duties  required  of  mortals — wait.  jShe 
sat  in  the  doctor's  office,  or  a  little  sitting-room 
so  called,  and  looked  out  upon  the  one  street  of 
the  village  for  three  long  hours,  and  then  there 
came  a  messenger  from  the  doctor,  saying  that 
he  should  bo  detained  all  night  where  he  was, 
but  would  go  into  the  forest  in  the  morning. 
The  person  in  waiting,  he  added,  must  remain, 
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as  he  did  not  know  his  way  to  the  cabins. 
Poor  Minnie ! 

The  doctor's  wife,  a  kindly  old  lady,  pitying 
her  distress,  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  told  her 
she  could  stay  where  she  was  until  the  morning 
dawned  ;  but  it  was  a  trying  thing  to  give  up 
the  sight  of  her  father  or  any  knowledge  of 
him  until  the  morning. 

She  learned  at  least  one  lesson,  and  that  was 
of  how  little  avail  any  home  would  be  if  the 
inmates  were  not  happy.  The  doctor's  wife 
made  her  comfortable  in  a  better  room  than  she 
had  ever  occupied  before  in  her  life,  and  she 
slept  in  a  little  bedstead  of  walnut,  with  white 
draperies  about  it ;  but  she  tossed  upon  it  rest- 
lessly for  a  long  time,  and  wished  herself  in  the 
little  corner  behind  the  curtain  in  the  cabin. 
She  fell  asleep  finally,  and  just  as  morning 
dawned  she  was  awakened  suddenly  with  the 
sound  of  wheels  and  a  man's  voice  below.  She 
sprang  up,  and  looking  from  her  window  found, 
to  her  great  joy,  that  it  was  the  doctor. 

She  hastened  downstairs  as  soon  as  she  was 
dressed,  and  found  him  at  his  breakfast.  He 
told  her  that  he  would  return  with  her,  and  was 
so  kind  to  her  in  her  distress  that  she  was  quite 
comforted.     They  set  off  tof^ether  about   ten 
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o'clock,  and  rode  through  the  forest  in  com- 
pany. Minnie  used  to  look  back  upon  that  ride 
in  after  years  as  a  green  spot  in  her  life,  for  the 
good  man,  out  of  the  rich  treasure  of  his  expe- 
rience, talked  to  her  of  the  love  of  God  until 
it  seemed  that  she  was  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 

Minnie  had  been  telling  him  some  of  the 
thoughts  which  she  regretted,  of  her  discontent 
and  fretfulness. 

"God  knew  all  that,  and  pitied  you  too, 
dear  child,''  said  the  doctor.  "  He  has  given 
you  light  now ;  you  see  how  safely  we  may 
trust  in  Him." 

"  If  I  only  could,  sir — always !  " 

"  You  can  if  you  will ;  it  is  only  to  hiow  that 
everything  is  ordered  by  Him  for  you." 

"  But  He  is  not  interested  in  all  my  doings, 


sir. 
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**  Do  you  suppose,  Minnie,  that  He  was  not 
interested  in  the  sisters  at  Bethany  ?  He  used 
to  love  to  visit  there.  Do  you  not  suppose  Ho 
took  an  interest  in  all  their  household  ?  If  it 
had  not  been  so  would  He  have  been  spoken  to 
by  Martha  as  He  was  ?  " 

*'  But  He  loved  them,  sir,"  said  Minnie. 

"  Can  you  doubt  the  same  love  to  you  when 
He  died  for  you  ?  " 
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It  seemed  to  Minnie  that  she  could  never 
doubt  again ;  and  she  became  quite  cheerful  as 
the  distance  grew  less  and  less  between  them 
and  the  wounded  man.  At  length  the  clearing 
was  visible,  and  Minnie  could  see  a  figure  at  the 
door  of  the  cabin  watching.  She  urged  her  horso 
forward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  at  the  door. 

"  How  is  father  ?  "  was  her  anxious  question. 

"Very  anxious  about  you,  and  in  great 
pain,"  responded  Mary.  "  Is  that  the  doctor  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  had  to  wait.  Come  in,  doctor,  if 
you  please,"  she  added,  as  he  came  up. 

Then  followed  the  painful  half-hour  of 
dressing  the  wounded  limb,  and  Minnie  stood 
near  through  it  all,  although  it  went  to  her 
heart  to  hear  her  father  groan.  When  the 
doctor  had  finished,  he  stood  back,  spectacle- 
case  in  hand,  to  deliver  the  oracular  address 
which  always  is  the  finishing  touch  in  a  doctor's 
visit. 

"This  is  going  to  be  a  tedious  affair,"  he 
said,  "  and  you  must  have  pat?ence  ;  but  if  you 
lie  quite  still,  and  allow  Minnie  to  do  all  there 
is  to  be  done,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  recover  in  a  month  or  six  vv^ceks.  But 
remember  if  you  allow  yourself  to  be  troubled 
by  anything  it  will  put  you  back." 
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It  is  always  a  good  thing  that  the  good  God 
has  forbidden  us  to  look  forward  and  know  the 
future,  and  it  was  especially  good  in  this  case. 
Minnie  began  her  task  with  a  brave  heart,  and 
with  a  determination  to  win  her  father's  heart ; 
but  she  found  that  taking  care  of  a  sick  man 
is  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  She  succeeded 
better  than  she  knew,  for  the  Bible  words 
which  she  now  read  in  her  father's  hearing  were 
precious  seed  destined  to  bear  much  fruit. 

But  the  cares  of  the  house  and  the  attention 
her  father  needed  took  away  many  opportuni- 
ties, and,  worse  than  all,  Minnie  found  that  her 
father  was  troubling  himself  about  the  work  in 
the  forest.  It  was  nearing  the  end  of  February 
now,  and  by  April  it  would  be  time  for  them  to 
return  to  the  town.  The  lumber  was  cut  in  the 
forest,  but  not  split,  and  there  was  enough  for 
one  man  to  do,  and  the  lumber  was  still  to  bo 
brought  from  the  first  clearing  to  the  railroad 
track.  It  troubled  John  very  much,  and 
although  he  did  not  speak  of  it,  yet  Minnie 
knew  by  his  restless  manner  and  anxious  face 
that  the  burden  was  upon  his  mind.  Besides, 
he  grew  rather  worse  instead  of  better,  and 
Minnie  tried  to  think  of  some  way  by  which  his 
Q,nxiety  could  be  relievedl 
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One  niglit,  when  she  had  been  sitting  a  long 
time  silent,  listening  to  her  father's  sighs,  and 
anxiously  pondering  the  way  of  relief,  she 
suddenly  spoke, 

"  Father,*'  she  said,  **  do  you  think,  now  that 
you  are  able  to  move  a  little,  you  could  spare 
me  in  the  daytime  ?  " 

"  I  might,  I  suppose,"  ho  answered,  a  little 
fretfully  ;  "  but  where  can  you  wish  to 
go?" 

"  I  thought  I  could  drive  the  horse  and  bring 
wood  to  the  pile,  and  so  hasten  the  work,  as  it 
is  so  late  in  the  season." 

Dead  silence  on  the  father's  part. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  father  ?  " 

"  Could  you  do  it,  child  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  could,  father ;  only  it  would 
take  me  away  from  you." 

"  I  could  spare  you,  but  I  cannot  ask  you  to 
undertake  such  a  task." 

"  You  have  not,  father.  I  have  offered,  and 
I  should  like  to  do  it." 

"I  do  not  deserve  it — "  He  broke  down 
completely,  and  Minnie  hastened  to  his  side  to 
soothe  him. 

"  Who  put  it  into  your  heart  to  do  so  much 
for  me,  Minnie?"  said  he. 
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''AYlio  could  it  bo  but  Jesus?"  said  Islinnio, 
softly. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you.  Hov/  can  IIo 
teach  you  ?  '* 

'*  Father,  dear,  just  think  a  moment.  Ho 
loved  us  so  that  He  died  for  us,  and  taught  us 
that  if  Vie  only  believed  in  Him  we  should  live 
with  Him  for  ever.  Oh,  father  !  how  I  wish 
you  could  love  Him  as  I  do  !  Then  you  would 
know  what  it  is  to  believe." 

Her  father  sighed  heavily.  "  I  cannot  see 
what  you  mean,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  would  give 
worlds  if  I  could." 

Minnie's  heart  throbbed  with  joy.  "  *  Blessed 
are  they  that  do  hunger  and' thirst  after  righ- 
teousness, for  they  shall  be  filled.'  You  have  the 
promise,  father,"  she  said,  earnestly. 

And  then  she  did  what  she  had  never  dared 
to  do  before — she  knelt  and  prayed  at  her 
father's  side.  It  was  a  prayer  for  guidance  and 
strength,  and  then  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving, 
earnest  and  full,  that  her  father  had  even  ex- 
pressed a  /ish  to  believe  on  ;  the  dear  Lord 
Jesus,  w^hose  love  passeth  knowledge. 

And  in  view  of  this,  all  toil,  all  privation,  all 
loneliness  seemed  as  nothing. 
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T[f  T  was  no  easy  task  that  Minnie  undertook, 
jJi  but  a  courageous  spirit  and  a  brave  heart 
did  niucli.     To  stand  on  a  rough  sledge 
and   manage   two    horses   bumping  over  the 
rough  places  in  the  road  and  steadying  them 
through  the  narrow  track  was  difficult ;  and 
often  a  keen  wind  made  her  fingers  numb  and 
her  feet  like  clods  of  ice.     AVhen  she  reached 
the  forest  she  had  to  assist  William  in  lifting 
the  wood  upon  the  sledge,  and  then  drive  back 
again  to  the  railroad.     IShe  never  complained. 
It  was  enough  that  her  father  was   rapidly 
recovering,  and  that  the  lumber  in  the  forest 
was  disappearing.     John  learned  to  do  without 
her,  and  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  help  himself  he 
found  it  such  a  change  from  a  posture  of  per- 
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feet  helplessness,  that  even  that  added  to  his 
daily-increasing  strength.  Mary  Adams,  too, 
was  very  kind,  and  in  her  gratitude  to  Minnie 
was  glad  to  help  her  in  any  way. 

Minnie  and  her  father  had  talks  together  in 
these  days  which  neither  of  them  ever  forgot. 
Her  little  Bible  was  well  studied,  for  her  father 
asked  her  many  questions  which  needed 
answers  from  the  Inspired  Word  itself. 

Although  Minnie  had  read  many  Bible 
stories  to  her  father — of  Daniel  and  Moses,  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  of  Ruth  and  Esther,  and 
the  stories  of  the  Gospels — yet  she  had  never 
read  to  him  the  story  of  Calvary — first,  bo- 
cause  she  could  not  feel  it  in  her  heart  to  hear 
him  doubt  and  question  its  truth,  and  also  be- 
cause she  thought  one  must  love  the  blessed 
Lord  intensely  to  be  able  to  comprehend  His 
sacrifice. 

She  began  to  think  now  that  she  was  wrong 
in  this,  and  selfish  also,  and  she  determined  to 
find  a  good  opportunity  for  a  long  reading. 
This  was  rather  difficult,  for  now  that  the 
days  were  longer  the  work  was  continued 
later,  and  when  Minnie  arrived  with  the  last 
load  at  the  pile,  there  was  work  in  the  cabin 
to   doj  though  her  tired    feet  would    almost 
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refuse  their  labour.  Iler  constant  study  was 
how  she  could  best  approach  her  father,  so 
i-hat  she  might  lead  him  to  Christ ;  and  all  the 
while  she  was  doing  another  work  which  she 
little  suspected.  William  and  she  worked  side 
by  side  in  the  forest,  often  without  conversa- 
tion ;  but  Minnie,  her  heart  full  of  her  fa  cherts 
new-born  hope,  sang  to  herself  the  precious 
hymns  which  she  had  treasured  from  time  to 
time.  She  had  no  idea  that  William  listened, 
yet  he  did,  and  would  listen  for  her  voice 
long  before  he  could  hear  the  tread  of  the 
horses'  feet. 

One  evening  it  so  happened  that  the  last 
load  was  a  very  small  one,  and  William,  being 
very  weary,  took  his  seat  upon  the  top  to 
ride  home,  instead  of  walking  as  usual.  Minnie 
sat  in  front  guiding  the  horses.  She  drove 
some  time  in  silence,  and  then,  as  if  she  was 
thinking  aloud,  she  began  to  sing  a  little 
Sunday-school  hymn,  which  had  grown  as 
familiar  to  her  ear  as  the  sound  of  her  own 
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**  I  love  to  hear  the  story 
Which  angel  voices  tell — 
How  once  the  King  of  glory 
Came  down  on  earth  to  dwell ; 
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I  am  both  weak  and  sinful, 

But  this  I  surely  kno^^^, 
The  liord  came  down  to  save  me 

Because  He  loved  nie  so." 

It  seemed  to  her  listener  sucli  a  joyful  cry 
of  a  loving  licart,  that   he   longed  to  join  in 
the  song,  which  he  scarcely  understood.     She 
stopped  suddenly  at  the  close  of  the  first  vers(% 
and  was  silent.     They  were  climbing  a  hill, 
and  the  horses  were  walking  slowly.     It  had 
been  a  beautiful  day,  a  perfect  harbinger  of 
spring;    and    now,  just  iit  sunset,  there  was 
a  j^olden  fflorv  in  the  skv,  and  tlie  mellow  liofht 
was   slanting  in   between  the   trees,  lighting 
up  the   forest  with  a  mild,   soft  glow.      The 
snow  had  been  melting  fast  all  day,  and  even 
now,  in  the  still  twilight,  the  water  was  drip- 
]>ing  from  the  branches,  making  little  notes  of 
music  in  the  silence.     Both  the  riders   were 
stilled,  and  one  at  least  felt  that  *'  day  unto 
day  uttereth   speech,  and    night   unto   night 
showeth  knowledge"  of  the  glory  of  God. 

In  a  few  moments  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  Minnie  stojiped  the  horses  that 
they  might  rest,  and  looked  forward  through 
the  forest  to  where  the  sun  had  made  the  sky 
full  of  glory.     It  was  very  still,  but  suddenly 
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out  of  the  silence  slie  began  again  to  sing,  this 
time  a  very  cry  of  pain  and  sorrow  that  went 
to  William's  lieart  : 

**  0  Jcsiis,  Thou  art  .standiiiir 

Outside  thu  fast-elosod  door, 
In  lowly  patience  waiting 

To  pass  tlic  tlu'eshold  o'er  ; 
Sliame  on  us,  Christian  brethren, 

His  name  and  sign  who  bear, 
Oh  shanio,  thriee  slianie  upon  us, 

To  keep  Him  standing  there. 

• 

0  ,'    ,as,  Thou  art  knoeking, 

And  lo  !  that  hand  is  scarred, 
And  thorns  Thy  brow  encircle, 

And  tears  Thy  face  have  marred  ; 
0  love  that  passeth  knowledge, 

So  patiently  to  wait  ! 
0  sin  that  hath  no  equal 

^o  fast  to  bar  the  gate  ! 

O  Jesus,   Thou  art  pleading 

In  accents  meek  and  low, 
'  I  died  for  you.  My  children. 

And  will  ye  treat  Me  so  ? ' 
O  Lord,  with  sliame  and  sorrow 

We  open  now  the  door  ; 
I")ear  Saviour,  enter,  enter, 

And  leave  me  nevermore." 

She  ceased,  and.  started  the  horses  on  their 
downward  journey. 

William  drew  a  long  breath. 
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"  Wliat  do  you  moan  by  that,  Minnie  ?  "  ho 
asked. 

"  By  what  ?  "  she  asked,  turning  toward  hira 
with  surprise. 

"  Why,  you  sang  as  if  we  had  been  ill-treat- 
ing the  Lord.     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  Oh,  is  it  not  wrong  not  to  believe  in  Him 
when  He  has  done  so  much  for  you,  William  ?  " 
she  said,  earnestly. 

"  How  believe  ?  " 

"  Trust  Him,  love  Him,  give  up  your  whole 
life  to  His  service ;  submit  yourself  to  the 
guidance  of  His  good  Spirit.  It  is  little  enough 
when  He  has  done  so  much  for  you.  And  if 
you  do  He  has  promised  you  eternal  life.  Oh, 
what  wondrous  love." 

There  was  no  reply,  and  the  wood  was  taken 
from  the  load  and  piled  by  the  track  in 
silence. 

Minnie  had  come  to  a  decision,  and  after 
supper,  when  the  dishes  were  washed  and  put 
away,  and  her  father  made  comfortable,  she 
brought  her  Bible  and  sat  down  in  front  of  the 
fire  to  read  it  by  the  fire-light. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "four  different  men 
wrote  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  I  am  going  to  read  you  the  account  which 
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each  one  gives,  that  you  may  know  how  com- 
plete a  life  it  is,  and  what  a  death  was  en- 
dured for  us." 

If  Minnie  had  not  studied  for  many  days 
the  way  in  which  she  might  best  read  the 
story  of  Calvary,  she  could  not  have  chosen  as 
she  did.  And  then  her  whole  heart  was  in 
what  she  read.  There  was  not  a  sound  in  the 
cabin  but  the  gentle  tones  of  her  voice,  while 
she  read  the  record  of  the  four  Evangelists  of 
the  last  days  before  the  crucifixion ;  and  when 
she  finished,  she  turned  to  the  story  of  the  man 
who  besought  the  Lord  to  heal  his  child.  "  All 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  belie veth,"  said 
Christ.  And  the  father  of  the  child  cried  out, 
and  said,  with  tears,  "  Lord,  I  believe ;  help 
Thou  mine  unbelief." 

"  Ah,  Minnie,  I  can  cry  out  with  him," 
said  her  father,  eagerly.  "  I  do  indeed  believe, 
I  can  indeed  accept  such  a  Saviour.  Now  I 
can  indeed  see  that  there  is  no  hope  of  heaven 
for  me  except  I  love  Him  who  died  for  my 
sins.  But  think  what  love  it  must  have  been 
to  stand  between  a  guilty  world  and  God.  Oh, 
Minnie,  pray  the  father's  prayer  for  your 
father ! " 

Ah  !  how  Minnie  prayed,  and  presently  the 
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voice  of  her  father  joined  hers,  and  there  was 
joy  among  the  angels  of  God. 

It  seemed  to  Minnie,  after  this  happy  night, 
that  work  was  twice  as  easy,  now  that  her 
father  joined  her  in  the  morning  prayer  which 
consecrated  the  day.  It  was  not  many  days 
before  John  told  William  of  his  new-found 
happiness. 

The  honest  man  replied,  "  John,  I'm  heartily 
glad  for  you ;  and  I  wish  I  felt  as  you  do ; 
for  God  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and  since 
the  night  of  the  storm  I  have  felt  that  I  could 
not  thank  Him  just  with  words.  Perhaps  in 
time  I  shall  come  to  believe  as  you  do.'* 

It  seemed  as  if  John's  new  heart  made  him 
better  in  every  way,  for  he  began  rapidly  to 
recover  his  strength,  and  after  three  or  four 
more  weeks  was  able  to  resume  his  forest 
labour.  This  he  did  as  soon  as  he  was  able, 
that  he  might  relieve  his  faithful  daughter. 

About  this  time  some  timber  traders  rode 
over  one  day  from  the  statioji,  and  made 
bargains  for  the  pile  by  the  railroad  track. 
William  and  John  shared  the  profits,  and  were 
very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  make  the  sale. 

The  snow  was  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the 
season  was  almost  over.     The  traders  remained 
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all  day,  and  walked  about  the  property,  in- 
quiring its  price  and  timber  value,  and  seem- 
ing much,  interested. 

A  few  days  afterwards  there  came  a  note 
from  one  of  them,  offering  a  fair  price  for  a  lot 
of  land  to  place  a  house  upon,  and  a  portion  of 
the  forest  land  to  work.  This  was  to  John, 
and  he  was  very  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 
offer.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  there  came 
workmen,  after  a  few  weeks  ;  and  one  of  them, 
more  shrewd  than  the  others,  brought  a  little 
stock  of  groceries  with  him,  and  put  up  a 
shed,  which  he  made  into  a  sort  of  store. 

Soon  after,  the  other  trader  bought  land  of 
"William,  and  the  sound  of  the  hammer  was 
unceasing.  It  seemed  lar  from  lonely  in  the 
clearing  now,  for  there  was  work  constantly 
going  on,  and  voices  were  heard  from  morning 
till  night. 

One  day  John  came  into  the  cabin  with  a 
new  scheme. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  go  back  to 
Frederick,  Minnie,  unless  you  desire  to  do  so 
very  much,"  he  said.  "  We  are  well  settled 
here,  and  building  is  going  on  all  about  us.'* 

"Eut,  father,'*  she  answered,  **  we  cannot 
live  in  this  little  hut  all  the  time." 
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"  I  know  that,  and  so  I  propose  that  we 
build  another  room  of  boards,  and  join  it  to 
the  cabin.  I  have  been  talking  with  the  car- 
penter about  it,  and  I  find  it  will  not  take 
more  money  than  I  can  spare.  I  thought  you 
had  earned  as  much  as  I  this  winter,  and  I 
ought  to  consult  you.'* 

"Oh,  father,  if  we  could  do  that,"  said 
Minnie,  quite  excited,  "  I  should  like  very 
much  to  stay  here.  I  have  learned  to  like  my 
cabin  home." 

'*  "Well,  Minnie,  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  you 
say  so,"  John  replied ;  "  for  I  feel  that  my 
happiest  and  best  days  have  been  spent  here, 
and  I  am  loth  to  leave.  Now  we  will  talk 
about  the  building." 

And  from  this  talk  there  resulted  more 
hammering  ;  and  the  smell  of  the  new  boards 
which  were  forming  the  tiny  frame  structure 
on  one  side  of  the  cabin  was  most  delicious 
perfume  to  Minnie. 

Families  moved  into  the  two  houses  already 
finished,  and  "the  store,"  as  it  came  to  be 
called,  was  a  fixed  fact.  Minnie  was  as  happy 
as  a  lark  all  the  day  long,  and  went  about  her 
work  singing. 

IS^ow  the  bringing  of  lumber  and  people 
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and  provisions  had  necessitated  the  halting  of 
the  train  on  several  occasions  ;  and  as  it  takes 
very  few  houses  to  make  a  station  on  the 
Canadian  roads,  the  railroad  company  talked 
seriously  of  having  one  at  this  point. 

It  happened  one  morning  that  Minnie  came 
rushing  to  her  father  in  a  great  excitement. 
"  They  are  building  a  station !  they  are  build- 
ing a  station  !  "  she  cried.     "  Come  and  see." 

He  went  with  her,  and  they  found  the  entire 
number  of  villagers  assembled,  rejoicing  over 
the  beams  and  deals  which  were  to  be  formed 
into  a  station-house.  Every  portion  of  the 
work  was  watched,  and  the  villagers  contributed 
to  furnish  a  large  sign-board,  with  the  name 
upon  it.  They  had  a  grand  gala  day  when  it 
was  finished,  and  they  raised  the  sign  upon  it. 
They  all  assembled  near  the  station  as  the  train 
approached,  and  as  it  stopped  for  the  first  time 
at  the  station.  They  raised  the  sign  at  a  given 
signal,  and  some  one  called  out,  "  Let  the  first 
nail  be  driven  by  the  bravest  girl  in  all  the 
land — Minnie,  the  "Woodman's  Daughter.'* 

And  as  the  sign  was  fastened  into  its  place 
by  Minnie's  steady  hand,  they  all  shouted, — 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  bravest  girl  in  Forest 
Crossing." 
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ND  was  Minnie  satisfied?  No,  not  yet. 
It  was  a  great  happiness  indeed  to  know 
that  her  father  was  one  of  the  followers 
of  the  lowly  Saviour,  and  that  even  "William 
Adams  was  inquiring,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved?''  Minnie  and  her  father  had  been 
studying  their  Bibles  and  talking  with  each 
other,  and  God's  Holy  Spirit  had  been  present 
with  them, 

"These  disciples  of  Jesus  that  we  read  of, 
Minnie,"  he  said  one  night,  after  closing  his 
Bible,  "  they  all  went  about  telling  to  all  the 
world  that  they  were  His  followers.  There 
is  no  preaching  here,  and  no  place  of  worship 
for  the  people  to  meet  in.  Could  not  we  do 
something  for  the  good  of  those  who  have 
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come  to  settle  in  the  place  ?    Think  what  can 
be  done." 

So  Minnie's  little  brain  was  set  to  work 
puzzling  out  a  way.  She  was  not  idle  all  this 
time.  There  was  not  a  new  family  that  moved 
into  the  village  but  who  soon  knew  her  by  her 
little  acts  of  neighbourly  kindness.  A  word  to 
the  children,  the  loan  of  a  cup  of  meal,  the 
pleasant  morning  salutation,  all  made  her 
known  and  liked  there.  The  new  room  was 
her  pride,  and  she  kept  it  in  the  best  of  order. 
It  was  used  as  a  sitting-room  in  the  day-time, 
and  her  own  sleeping-room  at  night. 

It  was  into  this  room  that  she  went  one  day 
when  her  father  was  in  the  forest,  and  when 
she  had  fastened  the  door  she  knelt  down  to 
pray.  The  prayer  was  long  and  earnest,  the 
room  was  perfectly  still,  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard,  yet  Minnie  still  knelt  beside  her  bed. 
At  length  she  rose,  and  going  to  her  trunk, 
took  from  it  paper  and  pen  and  ink.  "Writing 
letters  was  an  unusual  occupation  for  Minnie, 
and  she  went  about  it  rather  awkwardly,  but 
her  heart  was  in  what  she  wrote,  and  that 
made  the  task  easier. 
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"Dear  Miss  Dayton, — You  w^ere  so  kind 
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as  to  tell  me  that  whenever  I  needed  help  I 
might  write  to  you ;  and  although  I  have 
thought  of  you  many  times,  and  wished  to  see 
you,  I  have  never  felt  that  I  could  write.  Now 
I  feel  that  perhaps  you  can  help  me,  and  I 
know  of  no  one  else  who  can.  Since  you  were 
here  in  the  winter  our  village  has  increased  in 
size,  more  people  have  come  to  live  here,  and 
the  cars  stop  here  regularly  every  day.  "Wc 
are  not  going  back  to  live  in  Frederick,  but  as 
father  has  built  a  room  joining  the  cabin,  we 
shall  stay  here. 

"During  this  winter,  which  has  proved  so 
happy  to  me,  my  dear  father  has  learned  to 
love  the  Saviour,  and  now  I  think  that  William 
Adams,  whom  you  will  remember  as  the  one 
we  were  anxiously  seeking  the  night  you  were 
here,  is  longing  to  come  to  Christ.  Yet,  dear 
Miss  Dayton,  *  how  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher  ? '  and  *  how  shall  he  preach  except  he 
be  sent  ?  *  This,  then,  is  what  I  have  to 
ask  of  you.  Can  you  send  us  one  of  God's 
ministers,  if  only  for  one  day,  that  we  may 
make  a  little  sanctuary  in  the  wilderness? 
I  will  receive  any  one  who  will  consent  to 
come,  and  be  glad  to  do  all  in  my  power  for 
his  comfort. 
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**  Forgive  me  for  writing  so  long  a  letter, 
and  believe  me, 

"  Ever  gratefully  yours, 

"Minnie  Drew. 

"  Forest  Cromng.^^ 


Perhaps  you  will  say  tliat  a  simple  girl,  a 
woodman's  daughter,  could  not  have  written 
a  letter  like  this.  Why  not?  She  wrote  of 
that  which  was  dearest  to  her  heart,  and  it 
was  consecrated  by  prayer.  Oid  not  God*s 
Holy  Spirit  come  down  and  guide  her  thoughts 
as  she  wrote  ?  "Was  it  not  almost  like  a  message 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself — "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture"— to  the  one  it  reached  ? 

Miss  Dayton  read  the  letter  with  a  throb- 
bing heart,  for  our  Lord,  who  never  forgets 
our  secret  longings,  was  answering  one  of 
hers.  To  help  to  send  the  message  of  salva- 
tion through  Christ  to  those  in  darkness  had 
always  been  her  greatest  wish,  and  here  was 
her  opportunity. 

Minnie  said  not  a  word  of  her  plan,  but 
counted  the  time  when  it  was  possiole  for  an 
answer  to  come,  and  then  was  on  the  station 
step  when  the  tiny  mail-bag  was  thrown.     No 
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letter  that  day :  so  Minnie  watched  and  prayed 
through  another  day,  and  then  another,  with 
unwavering  faith — she  had  learned  to  trust 
now — until  at  length  the  third  day  brought  a 
letter.  She  seized  it  eagerly,  and  ran  away 
quickly  to  be  alone  where  she  could  read  it — 
them,  I  should  say,  for  there  were  two.  The 
first  was  from  Miss  Dayton. 

"  Dear  Minnie,'*  she  wrote,  "  I  am  so  glad 
to  be  able  to  help  you ;  and  I  am  so  rejoiced 
that  it  is  such  help.  My  dear  old  pastor,  who 
has  led  many  to  Christ  through  long  years  of 
usefulness,  will  be  with  you  at  Forest  Crossing 
on  the  12th  of  April,  t^nd  I  am  coming  with 
him.  Do  not  be  disturbed  about  our  accommo- 
dation or  anything  of  that  sort ;  remember  only 
the  message  he  brings,  and  think  how  that 
completely  fills  our  hearts.  I  enclose  his  letter. 
We  shall  come,  of  course,  by  the  evening  train, 
on  the  11th. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Gertrude  Dayton.'* 

Ihis  was  the  other  : — 

"  My  dear  Child, — I  shall  be  glad  to  come 
to  you  with  Christ's  message,  and  I  thank  Him 
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daily  that  he  put  it  into  your  heart  to  write  to 
dear  Gertrude.  I  feared  at  first  that  I  could 
not  come,  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible  ; 
so  if  He  pleases  I  will  be  with  you  on  the  12th 
of  April. 

"  Sincerely  your  friend, 

"M.  SxANHorE." 

Can  you  imagine  Minnie's  joy  ?  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  could  scarcely  wait  for  her 
father's  return  from  the  forest  to  tell  him  the 
great  news.  When  he  came  at  last,  and  she 
told  him,  and  gave  him  the  letters,  he  received 
it  more  quietly  than  she  had  expected,  but  still 
she  could  see  that  he  was  very  glad. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  mt,  Minnie,  that  you 
had  written  ?  '*  he  asked. 

"  Because,  father,  if  God  had  wished  us  to 
wait,  it  would  have  been  better  for  only  one  of 
us  to  bear  the  disappointment." 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,"  he  said,  gravely, 
and  put  the  letters  in  his  pocket,  and  went 
out. 

Presently,  when  Minnie  looked  out  of  the 
window,  she  saw  him  go  into  William's  cabin. 
"He  is  going  to  carry  the  good  news,"  she 
said  softly  to  herself. 
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It  wanted  only  two  weeks  to  tLe  12tli  of 
April,  and  the  time  between  was  well  used. 
It  would  not  be  warm  enough  for  the  meetings 
to  be  held  in  the  forest,  and  Minnie  determined 
to  convert  the  new  room  into  a  chapel  for  the 
occasion.  This  was  easily  done,  for  she  so 
represented  the  anticipated  visit  to  the  villagers, 
that  they  all  promised  to  come,  each  one  with 
a  chair  for  himself;  and  her  little  table,  which 
her  father  had  made  from  a  tree,  she  covered 
with  a  little  red  shawl,  and  placed  a  Bible  upon 
it:  this  was  the  pulpit.  Her  father  spent 
many  hours  in  cutting  rude  candlesticks  to 
hang  upon  the  walls,  and  one,  more  firm  and 
almost  ornamental,  to  place  upon  the  table. 
William  Adams  came  and  looked  in  occasion- 
ally while  the  preparations  were  going  on,  but 
said  not  a  word  in  any  way. 

Finally,  Minnie  asked  his  assistance. 

"William,"  she  said,  "I  want  some  ground 
pine.  If  you  find  any  in  the  forest  to-day  will 
you  please  bring  it  home  ?  I  wish  to  ornament 
the  room  a  little." 

Ho  looked  pleased  and  nodded.  In  the 
evening,  when  he  returned,  he  stopped  his 
team  at  the  door,  and  called  out  to  her.  She 
came  quickly,  and  found  he  had  gathered  an 
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immense  quantity  of  the  beautiful  creeper,  and 
had  even  twined  some  into  wreaths.  "  I  will 
come  over  and  hang  it  for  you  after  supper," 
he  said,  in  answer  to  her  thanks. 

Finally,  everything  was  ready,  and  the  day 
arrived.  Minnie  was  in  a  state  of  the  most 
eager  excitement,  and  was  ready  for  them  long 
before  the  train  arrived  ;  but  at  length  it  came, 
and  Minnie  felt  Miss  Dayton's  kiss,  and  saw 
through  her  tears  the  good  face  of  the  white- 
haired  old  man,  who  was  shaking  hands  with 
her  father.  They  went  into  the  cabin  to- 
gether, and  Minnie  gave  them  the  best  supper 
her  stores  could  afford,  while  she  talked  with 
Miss  Dayton.  She  seemed  a  little  timid  about 
talking  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  but  when  they  were 
quite  rested  she  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to 
see  the  place  she  had  been  arranging  for 
worship.  He  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  said, 
"Certainly,"  and  followed  her.  Minnie  had 
lighted  two  or  three  candles  in  the  room,  and 
the  smell  of  the  fresh  wood-creepers  made  the 
air  quite  fragrant. 

The  little  room  was  quite  bare,  save  for  its 
green  trimmings,  and  Minnie's  table  with  its 
red  cloth  and  Bible ;  but  the  thought  that 
had  been  in  every  part  of  the  preparation 
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was  SO  evident,  that  the  good  minister  looked 
down  upon  her  as  she  stood  beside  him 
almost  wonderingly,  to  think  of  her  zeal  and 
faith. 

They  all  sat  down  presently,  and  had  a  long 
talk  together.  Minnie's  father  told  of  his 
new  hope  in  Christ,  and  how  he  had  learned 
that  He  was  the  one  sacrifice  for  sin.  "  What 
I  want  now,  sir,  and  what  Minnie  wants,  is 
that  we  may  be  known  to  be  Christ's  disciples, 
and  do  something  to  serve  Him,'*  said  he,  in 
conclusion. 

"  I  feel,  sir,"  said  Minnie,  *'  that  Christ  has 
been  here  all  through  this  hard  winter ;  and 
now  that  our  trials  are  over,  the  least  that  we 
can  do  is  to  publicly  praise  Him  for  His  good- 
ness to  us.** 

While  they  were  still  talking,  the  door  was 
pushed  open  gently,  and  William  Adams  came 
in.  Minnie  rose  quickly  and  introduced  him 
to  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  then  asked  him  to  take  a 
seat.  He  did  so  almost  without  a  word,  and 
sat  listening  to  the  conversation  as  it  went  on. 
It  finally  turned  upon  the  night  of  the  great 
stoim  and  the  detention  of  the  train. 

"  I  was  out  in  that  storm,**  said  William, 
^  suddenly. 
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"  Are  you  the  one  they  were  seeking  in  the 
snow  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Stanhope. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  that  man,  and  I  was  out  in 
it  many  hours.  I  can  never  tell  any  one,  sir, 
how  I  felt  that  night.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
all  the  stories  I  had  heard  read  by  Minnie 
here  would  come  up  before  me  as  the  snow  was 
beating  in  my  face,  and  one  in  particular, 
where  Jesus  stilled  the  tempest  with  His  one 
word ;  and  by-and-by  I  began  to  pray,  'Master, 
still  this  tempest !  Master,  still  this  tempest ! ' 
until  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  repeated  it 
over  and  over  a  great  many  times.  Then  I 
said,  *  If  God  takes  me  out  of  this  1*11  be  a 
better  man.'  Well,  you  see,  sir,  God  did  take 
me  out  of  it,  and  not  only  that,  but  saved  my 
wife  and  child.  Now,  I  want  to  d  j  something, 
just  as  I  said,  only  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  too 
low  down  like  for  Christ  to  care  for." 

"He  came  to  die  for  you,  William,"  said 
Mr.  Stanhope,  "  and  He  wants  you  to  believe  in 
Him  and  love  Him." 

"If  I  thought  that,  sir,  I'd  do  it,"  said 
William,  bringing  his  hand  down  heavily  on 
his  knee. 

"  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost,  and  He  came  out  into  the  storm  to 
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give  you  His  message  :  you  say  that  yourself. 
Can  you  not  love  Him  ?  '* 

"  What  did  He  do  it  for  ?  " 

"  Because  He  loved  you,  and  wanted  you  to 
go  to  heaven,  and  live  with  Him  when  you 
die." 

"  I  could  love  Him  for  that,"  said  the  man,  in 
a  broken  voice. 

And  then  Mr.  Stanhope  knelt  and  prayed 
with  them  that  this  new  hope  might  grow  and 
strengthen  until  they  were  made  fit  for  the 
Master's  kingdom  above.  Pinally,  he  ended 
his  prayer  with  a  thanksgiving,  so  earnest,  so 
overflowing  with  feeling,  that  Minnie  com- 
pletely broke  down,  and  sobbed  aloud.  And 
when  at  last  they  bade  each  other  good-night, 
Mr.  Stanhope  said,  with  a  smile,  "  I  feel,  with 
the  disciples,  *  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here.' " 

The  morning  of  the  12th  of  April  was 
mild  and  warm,  and  as  Minnie  came  out  into 
the  air  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  spring  was 
almost  come.  The  buds  were  beginning  to 
swell,  and  there  was  a  fragrance  in  the 
air,  as  if  the  flowers  were  trying  to  break 
through  the  V-'own  mould  that  had  covered 
them  so  hi         jlinnie   was  very  happy;   it 
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seemed  to  lier  that  a  new  life  was  born  in  her, 
and  that  God  was  very  near.  The  smoke 
was  curling  up  from  the  chimneys  of  the  dif- 
ferent cabins,  and  it  seemed  to  Minnie  as  if 
the  new  little  town  was  about  to  have  God's 
blessing  descend  vpon  it.  She  went  about  her 
morning's  work  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  her  face 
had  a  new  light  upon  it. 

There  was  to  be  a  service  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening.  When  the  time  arrived 
the  villagers  came  one  by  one,  each  with  a 
chair,  and  so  gathered  in  the  little  room. 
The  silence  was  profound  throughout  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  sermon  was  such  a  call  to  all  to 
come  and  be  saved,  that  it  moved  every  heart. 
Christ  was  there.  They  were  met  in  His  name, 
and  His  Spirit  seemed  brooding  over  the  place. 
The  congregation  dispersed  almost  in  silence, 
and  a  Sabbath  quiet  seemed  to  continue 
throughout  the  whole  day.  At  night  they 
met  again  in  the  same  room  for  a  prayer- 
meeting,  and  then  William  Adams  had  a  word 
to  say. 

"I'm  going  to  try  to  be  a  new  man,  my 
friends,"  he  said,  "  and,  beKeving  in  Christ, 
I  think  I  shall  succeed.  But,  if  any  one  of 
you  sees  me  doing  anything  wrong  you  must 
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stop  me,  and  say,  *  Bill,  remember  whose  ser- 
vant you  are ! '  and  tlien  I  shall  do  better." 

It  seemed  to  Minnie,  as  she  fastened  i  . 
window  and  put  out  the  candles,  that  the  place 
had  been  consecrated ;  and,  as  she  saw  the 
moon  streaming  down  upon  the  quiet  forest 
village  it  seemed  that  upon  the  new  town  there 
had  descended  a  blessing  which  should  dwell 
there  for  ever. 
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